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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The amateurs are taking matters out of the hands of the 
diplomatists. From the numberless proposals for settling 
the Venezuelan difficulty I extract the following, communi- 
cated by a personal friend. ‘‘My good Sir,” he said, ‘I 
know Venezuela well; it may not be quite in accordance 
with the traditions of the Foreign Office, but fifty thousand 
pounds judiciously expended in the proper quarters would 
get us out of every difficulty.” I have heard much less 
sensible suggestions. The ideas of one’s private acquaint- 
ances upon the matter are not ali so practical ; but some of 
them are very precious, especially in the way of humour. 
One of mine was arguing that things would right them- 
selves if they were only let alone. ‘No news is always 
good news.” ‘‘ Not always,” observed another drily. ‘‘ I had 
a friend in an eastern city of the United States who had a 
ne’er-do-well for a son. Tired of his extravagances he spoke 
to him one day very seriously: ‘ Here are fifty dollars, and 
get you gone. If there is anything in you, you can go 
out West and make your fortune, as I did before you.’ 
The youth departed and no news came of him for years. 
This his father thought a very good sign. He told every- 
body that his son was getting on well, had maintained 
himself without assistance, and would, he confidently 
expected, return home one day a millionaire. At last he 
heard from him: ‘ Dear father,—Please let the carriage 
meet me at the railway station. Send a blanket in it—I 
have a hat.’ Similarly,” remarked the narrator, ‘‘ the 
principle of /aissez-aller is not always to be relied upon in 
diplomacy.” Friendly conversations of this kind cannot, 
unhappily, settle an international trouble, but they soften 
its effects upon our minds. Even Cabinet Councils are 
doubtless mitigated by aneedote. The Transvaal business 
is, on the other hand, not well adapted for conversational 
treatment. One’s friends regard it from such very different 
standpoints, and with such want of moderation. The 
club smoking-room is divided—though not equally divided 
into those who would hang Dr. Jameson offhand and those 
who would give him first a peerage and afterwards West- 
minster Abbey. 


It is a subject for congratulation in these troublous 
times that we are not persecuted by prophets; events 
follow so quickly that prediction is felt to be dangerous, 
and we are content to show our wisdom after they occur. 
Otherwise, soothsaying has generally the same attraction 
for politicians as it has for the critics. The one class is as 
unfortunate in their previsions as the other, but the latter 
make themselves safe for life by forecasting ‘‘the judg- 
The most remarkable political 


ment of posterity.” 


prediction that ever ‘‘ came off” was probably that of 
Sir Humphry Davy, who, at a dinner at Sir George 
Beaumont’s in 1807, observed with great positiveness: 
‘* Napoleon will certainly come in contact with Russia, and 


then will begin his destruction.” This is recorded by 
Haydon. It is, of course, not difficult to foresee disaster 
to its rulers in the spectacle of an oppressed and discontented 
people. But what was written thirty years years before 
the French Revolution in the Complete Magazine shows, at 
all events, an unusual perspicuity— 


The Parliaments of France are obliged to conceal the strong 
spirit of liberty, with which they are inflamed, under the mask 
of loyalty, and of attachment to the monarchy. They remon- 
strate with force and elevation against every measure that 
tends to the prejudice of the provinces they protect. They 
can go no further; but they await the moment to strike the 
blow that shall lay the fabric of despotism in ruins! When 
this blow is struck the effects of it will be equal to those of 
magic. The cottage will be put on the level with the palace ; 
the peasant with the prince ; ranks shall be confounded; titles, 
distinctions, and birth shall tumble into an undistinguished 
heap of confusion. 

Thirteen years before a Goddess of Reason was dreamt 
of, Father Beaurégard, a noted predicter, preached these 
words in Notre Dame— 


Lord, Thy temple shall be plundered and destroyed, Thy 
fites shall be abolished, Thy name blasphemed, Thy worship 
proscribed. But what do I hear?’ Great God, what do I see? 
The holy hymns with which the sacred roofs resounded in 
honour of Thy name are succeeded by profane and licentious 
songs. And you, infamous goddess of paganism, abandoned 
Venus, you enter here, and even usurp the place of the living 
God ; seat thyself on the throne of the Holiest of the Holy, 
and receive the blasphemous idolatry of the new worshippers. 


These, after all, are vague vaticinations. Much more 
direct and personal was the famous one of Cazotte, who 
predicted the actual fate of his fellow-guests, the most 
distinguished men of letters of the day, at the table of 
M. Chamfort— 


**T have witnessed in my mind,’’ he cried, suddenly 
breaking silence, ‘‘ the tragedy of the Revolution that is to be.”’ 

**Come,”’ said Condorcet, with his usual sneering smile ; 
“attention ! Habakkuk is going to speak.”’ 

‘* As for you, M. de Condorcet,’’ continued Cazotte, ‘‘ you 
will die on the floor of a dungeon, maddened with the 
thought of having surrendered your country to the tyranny 
of brutal ignorance: you will die by poison, which you will 
take to avoid falling into the hands of the executioner.’’ 

The whole company was struck dumb. Cazotte turned 
to Chamfort. 

‘* As for you, M. de Chamfort, you will open your veins 
in two-and-twenty places with a razor, and yet you will 
survive your two-and-twenty wounds.”’ 

Here Vicq d’Azyr began to chant the “‘ De Profundis.” 

“That is right, Vicq d’Azyr; it is time for you to sing 
your own funeral hymn. You will not open your veins, for 


You will ask a 


, 


you will be afraid of your hand trembling. 
friend to do you that kindness in order to make sure.’ 
And so he went on counting his victims, like a shepherd 
telling off his flock, and with the same accuracy. Six 
years had not passed over their heads—most of them by 
that time had no heads—till all was fulfilled. One gathers 
that M. Cazotte was far from contributing to the hilarity 
of the evening, nor did he even spare the ladies. 


It is curious that the case of Major Coventry, the news 
of whose survival has caused joy to come in the morning 
after a brief night of sorrow, should have occurred simul- 
taneously with that of a gentleman whose interference 
with the bills of mortality was of a much more prolonged 
nature. There have not been many instances where men 
have been declared dead by the voice of the law and after- 
wards turned up again ; but whenever it has happened, the 
poet’s views have been corroborated as to the nature of 
the revenant’s reception. He has either found an “ iron 
welcome” from relatives, or his wife married to 
somebody else; and quite right, too, for giving so much 
inconvenience. ‘The verdict of a jury is final,” we are 
told. If it has decided that we are dead, we are dead. I 
doubt whether this is good law, for I remember a case 
where a man had been unavoidably detained (by shipwreck 
on a desert island), and whose considerable property had 
been divided among half-a-dozen relatives. It was decided 
that they had all to disgorge, but as they had spent every 
farthing of it, the original proprietor declined to worry 
anybody. The poet is not so correct when he says, ‘‘ The 
hard heir strides about his lands and will not yield them 
for a day,” because the land cannot have been spent, 
though in these times it may not be worth having. There 
are, doubtless, a number of people ‘‘ who never will be 
missed,” or, at all events, never have been, who have taken 
advantage of ice accidents and shipwreck on a large scale 
to begin life afresh free from debt and family encum- 
These gentlemen have, perhaps, swelled the lists 


his 


brances. 
of (undesigned) reappearances recorded by the Psychical 
Society. 


What romances are still going on in the world, not- 
withstanding that some folks think it has become hope- 
lessly scientific! The death is announced of the Queen 
of the Manna Islands, named, perhaps, from the circum- 
stance that a good deal is sacrificed to manner in that 
territory. She was the granddaughter of an English 
sailor wrecked in the South Seas, who wooed and won a 
former Queen, and she came to the throne five years ago, 
when she was but nineteen. And now she has succumbed, 
like the wife of the Lord of Burleigh, to the burden of 
her honours. Locomotion of the ordinary kind was 
strictly prohibited as being undignified: she might have 
had no legs (like the Queen of Spain), so far as walking 
was concerned; the idea of a bicycle would probably 
have sent her Ministers into tits; she went out in a litter, 
but saw nothing of her subjects, who were forbidden on 
pain of death to come out of their houses when their 
Sovereign took her airing. Her unhappy Majesty appears 
to have died of sheer ennui, a disease previously unknown 
in her dominions. 


The motto of our largest colony (‘‘ Advance, Australia ’’) 
has hitherto been without any sub-title in the way of verse 
expressive of national feeling. It has now, unfortunately, 
found one ready to its hand— 

Of rabbits young and rabbits old, 

Of rabbits hot and rabbits cold, 

Of rabbits tender and rabbits tough 

Thank the good Lord we have had enough. 
The accounts of the ravages of this little animal are 
deplorable. The reports of them are like the description of 
the Plagues of Egypt, and would almost suggest there was 
some similar reason for their infliction. The colonists would 
certainly be less obstinate than the Egyptians if they 
only knew what was required of them. The hopelessness of 
keeping creatures out with wire netting four hundred miles 
in circuit would, one would have thought, been obvious. 
One might as well trust to a mosquito curtain of the same 
extent. Brer Rabbit is a very cunning fellow to deal 
with, and even if there is no fracture to be found such as 
storm or wind is sure to produce somewhere, he is said to 
drop his young ones through the little holes in the wire, 
who instantly begin to increase the population. What seems 
scarcely less incredible, when the grass is burnt to get vid 
of them, they learn to climb trees with their teeth, and 
thrive on bark as well as bite. Twenty-seven million rabbit- 
skins were sold in New South Wales in one year, yet there 
were more rabbits at the end of the year than the 
beginning. The sufferers bear the infliction—which has 
caused millions of acres to be abandoned—very bravely ; 
but Tennyson’s works are said to be not so popular with 
them as before he wrote ‘‘ Aylmer’s Field.” ‘‘The rabbit 
fondles his own harmless face,” is the line that rankles. 


At the last moment which the exigencies of publication 
permit me to employ I have received (a little after date) 
the Daily News of Jan. 21, 1846. It isa most interesting 
record of ‘‘ fifty years since,” and contains much matter 
for reflection—the saddest, perhaps, the fact that all the 
busy hands that wrote in it have ceased from their labours, 
and the personages of whom it treats have shuffled off 
their mortal coil. How few of us remember the silver- 


voiced W. J. Fox, who wrote the leading article; or 
Richard Cobden, whom it eulogises! The songster who 
wrote the ‘‘ Voices from the Crowd” has long been dumb. 
The noble heart of Charles Dickens, the first editor of the 
paper, beats no more. Even in his lightest works there is 
the touch of humanity, and it is not wanting in the 
‘* Pictures from Italy,” the first chapter of which is hero 
printed, though under another title. What changes have 
taken place in science, in literature, in art, and, not the 
least, in religious opinion, since the newspaper was penned! 
What fortunes and misfortunes have happened to the 
journal itself! If one peculiarity more than another has 
distinguished it—the one which brought it from the gloom 
of adversity to the light of success—it is the knowledge of 
mankind displayed by its management in the choice of 
special correspondents; but at its birth this was a class 
unknown. There is one item, on the other hand, which 
has fortunately disappeared from its contents. It will 
be found in the right-hand corner of its title-page: 
** Price 5d.” 


‘*T wants to make your flesh creep,” said the Fat Boy 
to old Mrs. Wardle. This is the evident intention of the 
author of ‘‘ The Lost Straduarius ” as regards the reader, 
and it must be admitted that he has succeeded. It 
is not the least like an ordinary ghost story, but it is a 
very ghostly one, though one can just fancy a despiser 
of music calling it ‘‘all fiddle.” Indeed, it takes a 
considerable amount of culture, and some acquaintance 
with the occult, and above all, ‘‘an ear,” to be moved by 
it as one ought to be. Still, it is a powerful tale. Two 
undergraduates of Cambridge, ‘‘sons of harmony” of a 
very different kind from Dick Swiveller’s friends, are 
playing, one the piano and the other the violin, in the 
rooms of one of them at Magdalen Hall. They are executing 
a piece found in an old manuscript music book a hundred 
years old, the ‘‘Gagliarda,” by Graziani. As they doso one 
of those low basket-chairs dear to collegians performs an 
entirely unconcerted and disconcerting accompaniment. 
‘*The sound was a perfectly familiar one, as of some 
person placing a hand on either arm of the chair preparatory 
to conveying himself into it, followed by another as of the 
same person being leisurely seated.”” When the ‘‘Gagliarda”’ 
was finished the creaking began again; sounds such as 
would be made by a person raising himself from a sitting 
posture. The young men are not so much alarmed as some 
people—myself, for example—would have been. They 
discarded the notion—which only persons of their intelli- 
gence would have entertained—that there must be in the 
wicker chair ‘‘osiers responsive to certain notes of the 
violin.” They at once entertained the idea, so flattering to 
their musical abilities, that there might really ‘‘come night 
after night some strange visitant ” (why, by-the-bye, is a 
supernatural dropper-in always called that, and never a 
visitor ?) ‘‘to hear them, some poor creature whose heart was 
bound up in that tune.” Would it not be unkind to send 
him away without again and again having the opportunity of 
hearing his favourite piece so exceptionally well played? The 
pluck of the two young men no doubt increases our respect 
for their unseen audience, the effect of whose presence 
becomes in the end so destructive to one of them. He 
alone was privileged to see the visitant— 

The figure was that of a man perhaps thirty-five years of 

age and still youthful appearance. The face was long and 
oval, the hair brown and brushed straight off an exceptionally 
high forehead. His complexion was very pale, indeed bloodless. 
He was clean shaven, and his finely cut mouth, with com- 
pressed lips, wore something of a sneering smile. His general 
expression was unpleasing, and from the first my brother felt 
as by intuition that there was present some malign and wicked 
influence. His eyes were not visible, as he kept them cast 
down, resting his head on his hand in the attitude of one 
listening. 
Most people under such circumstances would have thought 
with a well-known philosopher that there was nothing less 
desirable than ‘‘a little music” in the world; but the 
intrepid violinist continued the ‘‘ Gagliarda” to the end 

Then the visitant got up, putting his hands on the arms of 
the chair to raise himself, and causing the creaking so often 
heard before. The hands forced themselves on my brother's 
notice: they were very white, with the long, delicate fingers 
of a musician. He showed a considerable height; and, still 
keeping his eyes on the floor, walked with an ordinary gait 
towards the end of the bookcase at the side of the room farthest 
from the window. He reached the bookcase and was then 
suddenly lost sight of. The figure did not fade gradually, but 
went out, as it were, like the flame of a suddenly extinguished 
candle. 

In a cupboard in this bookcase our hero afterwards 
discovered the Straduarius. It had lain there for more 
than a century, and whether such a_ treasure-trove 
belonged to the college or the Crown, it did not, it is 
plain, belong to the discoverer. Nevertheless he stuck to 
it. This is the one blot in the character of our violinist. 
If he had been a collector, of course one would not have 
expected him to resist such a temptation ; but that a mere 
love of music should cause a young gentleman to commit 
such a crime gives rise to reflection. One deduction may 
well be drawn from it and laid to heart both by professionals 
and amateurs—that if you steal a fiddle, it is the rightful 
owner that calls the tune. Our musical friend plays little 
else than the ‘‘ Gagliarda” from the day of his misdemeanour, 
and with the saddest consequences. They are narrated with 
much literary skill, and in a vein that has netbeen worked 
so well sinee ‘“ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” thrilled us 


all so delightfully. 
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THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION. 


The British military expedition under command of Colonel 
Sir Francis Scott arrived at Coomassie (Kumasi) on Friday, 
Jan. 17, without any opposition, and peacefully took pos- 
session of the Ashanti capital, King Prempeh making his 
submission in person, with all his chiefs. Mr. Maxwell, 
the Governor of Cape Coast Castle, accompanied the Expe- 
dition, to conduct the political arrangements. The main 
body of troops, marching from their last encampment on the 
route, which was on the river Adra, seven or eight miles 
from Coomassie, entered the town in the forenoon, simul- 
taneously with Major Baden Powell’s native levies and 
those raised by Major Gordon, with the Houssas, who came 
respectively from Bekwai or Adamisu and from Kokofu, 
west and cast of the main line of advance. The march was 
performed in heavy rain which continued four hours. All 
the troops entered the great square in the middle of 
the town, which is little better than a collection of huts, 
built of poles, clay, and straw.’ King Prempeh, who is 
said to have seemed drunk, was seated at one side of the 
square with his courtiers and officers around him. With 
him were John and Albert Ansah, the Ashanti envoys 
styling themselves Princes, who were lately in England 
with credentials purporting to be signed by the King. 
They wore European dress, and carried messages to and 
fro between Prempeh and Sir Francis Scott. Except some 
beating of drums, there was no demonstration on the 
art of the Ashantis, while our troops, 
fining the square, remained in their 
position; only the native levies were 
dismissed with friendly cheering to their 
allotted quarters outside the town. At 
five o'clock in the afternoon a formal 
interview took’ place in the centre of the 
square between Prempeh and the British 
Commander-in-Chief. Sir Francis Scott 
and his staff were seated in a semicircle ; 
the Ashanti King sat upon a stool of 
state in front of them, and his chiefs 
stood beside him. His Majesty descended 
from his seat and came forward to meet 
Sir Francis Scott, who shook hands with 
him and told him that Governor Maxwell 
would be there next day to confer with 
him ; in the meantime he was desired to 
clear the streets of the town and keep 
the people quiet. The ‘‘ grand palaver,” 
or conference between Prempeh and 
Mr. Maxwell, did not come to pass until 
Sunday, Jan. 19, for the King had fallen 
into a state resembling stupor; and it 
was suspected that his apparent partial 
intoxication on the 
first day had been 
caused by a 
‘*« medicine - man,” 
from political 
motives, having 
mut some drug 
into his food. 
However, when 
Mr. Maxwell and 
Sir Francis Scott, 
through the inter- 


ss could at 
ength formally 
propose and dis 


cuss with Prempeh 
the terms of str- 


render, it was 
settled that 
Prempeh, with his 
relatives the Chiefs 
of Mampon and 
Fisu — the only 
allies who had 


brought their 
forces to his aid— 
should be sent 
down to the coast 
under an escort of 
British troops. He declared that he was unable to 
yay the sums in gold demanded for the cost of this 
expedition and for the remainder of the amount due 
since 1874 for the cost of the war against King 
Koffi Kalkalli. The English troops will now leave 
Coomassie, as soon as they can, after establishing a 
British Resident there in a stockaded fort with a garrison 
of some of the West India (Negro) Regiment and some 
Houssas; while Bantama, on the road to the north of 
Coomassie, will be occupied as an outpost, and a light 
column will be sent to Mampon. It is probable that 
King Prempeh will be deposed, and that a residence 
and pension will be provided for him elsewhere. No 
damage has been inflicted upon the inhabitants of 
Coomassie, their dwellings or other property; but the 
fetish-houses have been closed, or have been cleared for 
the accommodation of the troops; and the groves where 
human sacrifices were offered to idols have been cut 
down, while quantities of exposed dead men’s bones and 
skulls have been removed and buried. ‘This is the 
telegram news of a satisfactory termination, without 
bloodshed, of the Expedition, which is illustrated by 
our Special Artist in the sketches published this week, 
to the date of the last correspondence by the ordinary 
mail, only so far as the landing of troops at Cape Coast 
Castle. He went out on board the Loanda, which 
stopped at Sierra Leone to receive the battalion of 
the West India Regiment for conveyance to join 
the Expedition. The Governor of Sierra Leone, Colonel 
Cardew, with his staff, has had much to do with 
the forwarding arrangements; and valuable inform- 
ation, the result of African experience, was, no doubt, 
exchanged between the military officers, including 
members of the Army Medical Staff, assembled in 
conference with a map of the Gold Coast territories 
before them. 


Justice Daviw J. Brewer. 








Justice Ricuarp H. Atvey. 





MEMBERS OF THE VENEZUELA BOUNDARY COMMISSION 
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THE VENEZUELA FRONTIER DISPUTE. 


Although no legal or political authority, in the way of 
international arbitration, and certainly not in recognition 
of any right of the United States Government to determine 
the boundaries of European colonies and South American 
Republics, can be attributed to President Cleveland’s 
Commission of Inquiry, the personal respectability of its 
members is not to be denied. Two of them are Judges, one is 
a barrister ; one has been an Ambassador, and was formerly 
a Professor of History ; the fifth is President of a Univer- 
sity, and so was the fourth. But it is obviously not by 
theoretical or academic notions of jurisprudence that these 
gentlemen can ascertain the topographical situation of the 
river Cuyuni and its tributaries, or the precise details of 
antiquarian research concerning the evidence of Spanish 
or Dutch possession during two past centuries in the 
disputed territory. 

We give their portraits, and will briefly state who and 
what they are. Judge David J. Brewer, a nephew, on 
his mother’s side, of Cyrus and David Dudley Field, is 
the son of an American missionary in Turkey, a New 
Englander, a graduate of Yale College; he practised as a 
lawyer at Leavenworth, in Kansas, held several offices 
there, and rose to be a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. Judge Richard Henry Alvey is a lawyer of 
high reputation, from Maryland, and is Chief Justice 
of the Court of Appeals for the Federal District of 
Columbia, which includes the city of Washington. 
Mr. Frederic R. Coudert is one of the leading barristers 
of New York, and was counsel for the United States 





Proressor Daniet C, Gitmay. 
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before the Behring Sea Commission. Dr. Andrew D. 
White, educated at Yale, was employed in a commission 
sent by President Grant to St. Domingo, was a Professor 
of History in the University of Michigan, and from 1867 to 
1881 was President of the Cornell University ; but he has 
been United States Minister at Berlin and at St. Peters- 
burg. Professor Daniel C. Gilman, a native of Connecticut, 
likewise a graduate of Yale, has since 1875 held the chair 
of picketed, <n at the Johns Hopkins University, and several 
administrative offices dealing with education. He has 
written a biographical memoir of President Monroe. 





OUR WAR PREPARATIONS. 


We are not going to war, if we can avoid it, with any 
potentate or people on earth, and we do not think it likely 
that we shall be compelled to resist aggression in that way 
anywhere on the face of the globe; but it may be useful as 
an administrative experiment—just to prove the efficiency of 
our scheme of defensive armaments, the naval being properly 
defensive of our Colonies and our commerce—to see what 
can be done, and how quickly, in any time of need. This 
is the meaning of the Flying Squadron, or ‘ Particular 
Service Squadron,” equipped with marvellous rapidity 
at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport, which was 
assembled on Wednesday at Spithead to meet the approv- 
ing eye of her Majesty the Queen on the terrace at 
Osborne. The details of the composition and armament of 
this squadron will afford matter for instructive comment 
at leisure; especially the seagoing capabilities of those 
wonderfully swift vessels the torpedo-destroyers, will be 
critically watched. Naval ordnance, too, as well as the 
construction of ships, will be discussed by men of competent 
knowledge; and the new guns made at Woolwich Arsenal 
now on board ship will be examined from a practical point 





of view. 





Dr. Axprew D. Wuire. 





PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 
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PRINCE HENRY OF BATTENBERG. 


With sorrow which cannot readily be expressed at this 
moment, at the hour, about noon of Wednesday, Jan. 22, 
when the present Number of The Illustrated London 
News must be completed for the press, we learn the 
sad news from Sierra Leone. His Royal Highness Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, the husband of Princess Beatrice, 
and since his marriage a constant resident with her in the 
household of our beloved Queen, has died on his voyage 
from Cape Coast Castle from the effects of the West African 
malaria fever contracted in his march towards Coomassie. 

Prince Henry Maurice of Battenberg, one of three sons 
of Prince Alexander, of the Grand Duchy of Hesse, was 
born in 1858, and married Princess Beatrice in 1885, at 
Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight. Of this marriage 
there are four children, the eldest a boy nine years of age; 
one daughter, Princess Ena, who is eight; and two 
younger boys; and the portraits of all of them are given 
in our Supplement. 


THE ARMENIAN DISTRESS. 


The scene at Constantinople with a number of Armenians 
condemned for imputed political disaffection to be trans- 
ported from the Turkish capital, while many of them, 
deprived of their trade, money savings, and household 
property, suffer entire ruin, becoming destitute exiles in 
the remote provinces of that Empire, seems lamentable 
enough ; but their fate is not to be compared with that of 
so many thousands of their kindred in several towns and 
villages of Asia Minor, a few months 
ago, and repeatedly in the provinces 
farther to the east, the home of the 
Armenian nation, who have been aban- 
doned to the most savage and murderous 
outrages, and have in vain cried out for 
protection. At this moment, indeed, 
we hear of few additional massacres. 
The only point concerning which there 
seems to be any reliable information 
to be expected is the present situation 


of the besieged Armenian insurgents 
in the town of Zeitoun, to whom 
the European Consuls from Aleppo 
have been allowed some access, under 


great difficulty, with a view to medi- 
ation for their surrender, upon con- 
dition of their lives being spared. 


OUR SPECIAL ARTIST IN 
THE TRANSVAAL. 
From the Times of Monday, Jan. 20, 


we learned that our Artist, Mr. Melton 
Prior, together 


with the corre- 
spondent of the 
Times, had, by 


special permission, 
visited the 
Johannesburg 
prisoners in jail. 
The visitors 
report favourably 
of the endeay- 
ours of the 
authorities to do 
their best for the 
comfort of the 
prisoners, in the 
face of neces- 
sarily inadequate 
sanitary arrange- 
ments. Dr. Jame- 
son’s officers have 
been kept separate 
from the Johan- 
nesburg prisoners, 
but all have been 
allowed to obtain 
food, newspapers, 
and other slight 
alleviations of their 
discomfort from outside. We are expecting a detailed 
account of his visit from Mr. Melton Prior, and mean- 
time give his second letter, which touches on mining in 


Tue Hoy. F. R. Coupert. 


. the Transvaal. 


‘‘Last week I forwarded some sketches of the New 
Primrose Mine (which is acknowledged to be one of the finest 
mines in South Africa), and now I enclose scenes of the 
underground workings. The view of the ‘stope,’ which to 
the novice or uninitiated looks like an enormous cave, shows 
the angle at which the vein of gold ore runs; in the 
distance natives of all descriptions are engaged in drilling 
holes of various length from four to eight feet in depth, 
making ready for the dynamite charges, which are fired 
twice a day. The ore, after being released, is again 
broken up, and then shovelled or pushed down a slide 
to the shoot at the bottom of the stope; it then falls 
into trucks, each of which holds exactly one ton. An 
iron door, worked by a Kaffr, allows only sufficient 
room for a single truck to pass. This is then pushed 
on to the bottom of the shaft to be drawn to the 
surface. The whole of the workings of this mine are so 
perfect in their arrangements (which, by-the-bye, are under 
the direct supervision of the engineer, Mr. Star) that not a 
hitch takes place day or night. This is very remarkable 
when it is remembered that a thousand tons of ore are sent 
to the surface daily to be crushed and passed through the 
different processes for the extraction of the gold, and that 
the workings and mills never stop from the beginning of 
the year to the end. In many little odd corners of this 
interesting mine compressed-air drilling machines are to 
be seen at work, each of which will do the labour of a 
dozen Kaffirs. Next week I propose to send sketches of 
the works above ground, and a careful description of the 
whole process of extracting the gold, which, I am informed, 
is quite different from anything else in any other part of 
the world.” 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 
We were all startled last week by the sudden announce- 


ment that actors, actresses, and authors never read any 


How 


criticisms or comments, good or bad, on their work. 


the advertisement columns of the daily and weekly news- 
papers come to be filled with laudatory little paragraphs 


concerning this or that successful performance, how 
theatrical papers and newspaper-cutting agencies manage 
to exist, must remain among the mysteries which, in the 
words of Lord Dundreary, ‘‘no fellah can understand.” 
Mr. W. 8. Penley has apparently never read one line 
in praise of his delightfully ludicrous performance of 
‘**Charley’s Aunt,” which has for years past convulsed the 
town. Mr. Charles Wyndham, so swift to answer criticism 
and to rush to the defence of his theatre and his art, con- 
fines his indifference to Christmas criticisms, which, in his 
managerial opinion, are tainted with good-nature and 
Christian. geniality. George Conquest, who has been on 
the stage since boyhood as actor, athlete, and manager, 





THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION : 


now at his theatre in the City Road—the old 
Grecian—now at the Gaiety, now at the Surrey or else- 
where, has never at any time taken the trouble to read the 
kind things that have been said of him, and has, apparently, 
never heard what credit was due to this experienced 
artist and scholar for his training of those successful 
dramatists, Henry Pettitt.and Paul Meritt, who graduated 
at the Grecian. Miss Kitty Loftus is a clever little lady, 
well to the front, and she has been highly praised for her 
Trilby and for her dancing; but feminine curiosity is not 
one of her foibles. She thinks that the critics say such 
‘‘unnecessary things,” and, marvel of marvels, she never 
turned to her fayourite newspaper, whatever it may be, to 
see how her successor got on in the Lyceum pantomime! 
Having had some small experience in these matters, the 
marvel to me is that, if criticisms are never read, why ny 
Amberg index cabinet of preserved letters bulges over so 
constantly, and has to be emptied several times a year. 
I conclude that the Mahatmas and the Theosophists have 
something to do with it, but at any rate I have perfect 
proof under my own hand that there is an exception to 
every rule. The violent exceptions come to me. 

Among those actors and authors who do not read 
criticisms, I trust that Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson, Miss Marion Terry, and many more Lyceum 
friends are included, for it is ever a painful task not to 


agree with your favourite dramatist and some of the first 
artists of our time. Few writers for the stage have done 
more good to it or more distinctly elevated its tone 
than Henry Arthur Jones. Having felt his feet, as it 
were, with small plays, and gained confidence with 
the historical success of ‘‘ The Silver King,” he advanced 
boldly on to ‘‘Saints and Sinners,” ‘ Judah,” ‘ The 
Middleman,” and so on to ‘The Bauble Shop,” ‘‘The 
Masqueraders,” and ‘ Rebellious The new 
Lyceum play, ‘‘ Michael and His Lost Angel,” will rank 
quite as high as any of them as a piece of literature, but 
as a play it is unsatisfactory and ineffective. It reads 
uncommonly well; it is full of heart, as are all Mr. Jones’s 
plays; it teems with observation and character-analysis; but 
when seen on the stage it does not hold anyone. This is not 
because the play contains a church scene, so realistic and 
accurate that it is bound to give offence to thousands of 
playgoers who, rightly or wrongly, consider that certain 
things in life are better suggested on the stage than 
expressed. Iam quite aware that this very same Lyceum 
stage contained a church scene quite as beautiful and 


Susan.” 


” 


From a Sketch by our Special Artist Mr. H. C. Seppings Wright. 


effective in the revival of ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing ” ; 
but, admirable as it was, it always jarred against me that 
the battle-royal between Benedick and Beatrice should 
take place in front of the High Altar before which the 
sacred Red Lamp was burning. Catholics will understand 
what I mean, and in the case of the Shaksperian play the 
scene was laid in a Catholic cathedral. Similarly, it cannot 
fail to jar against many earnest Anglicans that several 
frivolous scenes are enacted in front of the altar, where, 
of course, there is no Red Lamp, but which is con- 
sidered sacred enough to be lighted, decorated with flowers, 
and incensed. Such scenes, if they be necessary at all on 
the stage, which I very much doubt, should be more in 
the form of a tableau than anything else. In this case the 
church scene is ineffective, not because the audience has 
been let into the secret that the wretched Michael is about 
to confess his misdeeds in public, but because all his friends, 
and apparently the whole congregation and the hierarchy 
of the minster, have got wind of the event. Consequently, 
nobody is either shocked or surprised. The apathetic 
congregation of supers, when the confession has been made 
and they are all asked to pray for the parson, almost made 
me laugh. In the case of that clever book ‘‘ The Silence of 
Dean Maitland,” and of Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘‘ Manxman,” the 
effect of the confession is far more dramatic than the way 


Henry Arthur Jones has treated it. 


Unfortunately this is not the only fault. That the play 
is a succession of duologues, some of them rather dull and 
depressing, has already been pointed out; but the thing 
that strikes the spectator most is that the hero is such 
a very weak and contemptible person. We have far more 
sympathy with the woman than with the man. With 
all her faults she is very natural and consistent, while 
the branded in our minds with that 
very expressive word ‘“ prig.” No but a prig 
would defend his own conduct in making the wretched girl 
in the first act confess her shame, where by all laws of 
nature she was compelled to conceal it. No one but a prig 
would, being an honourable and chivalrous man, preach 
asceticism and celibacy for the clergy, and then break 
down merely because he happened to be left alone on a 
lonely island with a lovely woman. He should have more 
closely studied the story of ‘‘ St. Senanus and the Lady,” 
and if he could not send her away, have locked her in 
** Oh, haste and leave 

‘Oh, Father, send 
But, still, there 


poor parson is 


one 


while he wandered on the rocks. 
this sacred isle!’ says the Saint. 
not hence my bark!” says the Lady. 





OFFICERS OF THE WEST INDIA REGIMENT AT REVOLVER PRACTICE ON BOARD THE “ LOANDA,” 


is a suggested precedent dimly veiled for Michael’s 
temptation— 

The Lady’s prayer Senanus spurned, 

The winds blew fresh, the boat returned. 

But legends hint that had the maid 

Till morning’s light delayed, 

And given the saint one rosy smile 

She ne’er had left his lonely isle. 
jut Senanus was a far more ungracious celibate than 
weak-kneed Michael, for he refused to receive even a sister 
saint, St. Cannera, whom an angel had taken to the 
island for the express purpose of introducing to him. 
As to Michael, he remains in a terribly undecided frame of 
mind up to the very end, and does not declare for perpetua' 
celibacy until his lady has died in his arms and blotted out 
the temptation of his life. 

Mr. Forbes-Robertson seems fated to give his great 
talent to half-hearted heroes. No actor on any stage 
could have done more justice to the character as 
it stands; in fact, the very earnestness of the actor 
emphasised some of the faults of the play. The delightful 
temperament of Miss Marion Terry is not exactly what we 
require for the angel of temptation. Michael must have 
spared such a sweet woman as that. A little more colour 
would have improved the satirical scenes, but the death- 
scene was wholly beautiful and flawless. 
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THE ASHANTI EXPEDITION : 
From a Sketch by our Special Artist Mr. H, C. Seppings Wright, 
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PERSONAL. 

Earl Delawarr, whose death has been announced from 

Buckhurst at the age of nearly eighty, was a very 

peace ful 

man, fond of 

society rather 

than of sport, 

and of pust- 

age - stamps 

(of which he 

m a d e a 

mighty col- 

lection) 

rather than 

of polities. 

The late Earl 

was born in 

1817, and 

comp leted 

his education 

at Balliol 

College, Ox- 

ford. When 

fifty years 

old he mar- 

ried the er : — 

eldest Phot 

daughter of Tue cate Eart Decawarr. 

the late Lord 

Lamington, then quite a girl. In 1870 he succeeded his 

mother in the barony of Buckhurst, and three years later, 

on the death of his brother, became Earl Delawarr. His 

mother had been raised to the barony of Buckhurst, one of 

the extinct titles of her ancestors, the Dukes of Dorset, 

with special remainder to her second son, or the son next 

in age to the one representing the line of the Dela- 

warrs. The question was therefore raised in the House 

of Lords whether the third son could claim the barony 

when the second succeeded to the earldom, but it was 

decided that the barony remained with the second son 

in conjunction with the earldom. Earl Delawarr was 

in his time High Steward of Stratford-on-Avon, a 

Deputy - Lieutenant for Sussex and Cambridgeshire, 

and an Hon. Lieutenant of the Royal Naval Reserve. 
The late 
Earl’s eldest 
surviving 
son, Viscount 
Cantelupe, 
by whom 
he is now 
succeeded, 
appears to 
have more 
than his 
father’s taste 
for public 
life; for he 
has already 
been Mayor 
of Bexhill, a 
new place, to 
the develop- 
of which a 
has devoted 
much time 
and trouble. 

her Street. He became 
heir to the 
succession of 

the Delawarr peerage in 1890, when his elder brother—also 

known as Lord Cantelupe—was drowned under particu- 

larly distressing circumstances ; and he married a daughter 

of Lord Brassey, the ‘‘ Muriel” of her mother’s ‘‘ Voyage 

of the Sunbeam.” The new Earl’s eldest sister is well 

known in Malta as the wife of Count Strickland, at present 

serving as Chief Secretary to the Government there, but 

likely later to enter public life in England. 


Russell, Baker Street. 
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The Jubilee Number of the Daily News is a remarkable 
monument of fifty years of successful enterprise. Sir John 
Robinson and Mr. Justin McCarthy have rallied round them 
some of the old contributors, hke Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
Mr. E. L. Godkin, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. F. D. Millet, and 
Mr. Moy Thomas, who have written articles full of 
interesting reminiscences. Among these still living pillars 
of our contemporary the most interesting figure is that of 
Mr. Forbes, whose war correspondence is the greatest 
among the many achievements on which the Daily 
News looks back with justifiable pride. The Franco- 
German War and the Russo - Turkish War gave that 
journal its chief opportunities, and to Forbes, MacGahan, 
and F. D. Millet the reading world during those ex- 
citing periods owed an inestimable debt. Who has 
yet forgotten Mr. Forbes’s letters from the Shipka Pass, 
the scene of an even more dramatic struggle than that of 
Plevna? We still recall the moment when Suleiman Pasha 
planted the Crescent on the summit of the Pass, and then 
recoiled before the heroic defence which saved 
the whole campaign for the Russian arms. 

Equally interesting is the reprint of the first 
number of the Daily News, dated Jan. 21, 1846. 
This appeared under the editorship of Dickens, 
who contributed the first of his ‘ Travelling 
Letters Written on the Road.” A more curious 
reminiscence of the great novelist is in the 
theatrical advertisements, from which it appears 
that in January 1846 dramatic versions of ‘‘ The 
Cricket on the Hearth” held the boards of four 
London theatres—the Lyceum, Haymarket, 
Princess's, and Adelphi. Its pages were much 
smaller in every way than the Daily News we 
know, and its political columns are almost 
entirely devoted to the Free Trade question, on 
which our contemporary was the vigorous organ 
of the Anti-Corn-Law League. The Daily News 
has played a distinguished part in many a crisis 
of domestic politics; but it is most useful, 
perhaps, to remember just now that from the 
outset of the American Civil War it gave an un- 
wavering support to the cause of the Union, and 


Renaissance style. 


was almost alone in the English Press in its clear-sighted 
appreciation of the great qualities of Abraham Lincoln. 


We have unwittingly committed a breach of American 
etiquette in describing the President of the United States 
as Mr. Cleveland. A correspondent in Brooklyn, Mr. J. W. 
Riggs, who tells us that he has spent fifty-one years in 
active journalism, writes that our error is ‘‘ probably due to 
the hoity-toity temper which makes so many Englishmen 
detested here and on the Continent.” We can only say that 
our ignorance, but not, we presume, our hoity-toity temper, 
is shared by many American journalists, who frequently 
describe the President as Mr. Cleveland or President 
Cleveland. It appears that by strict etiquette he ought to 
be called plain Grover Cleveland. ‘‘If 1 were to write of 
the Queen as Mrs. Victoria,” says Mr. Riggs, ‘‘ you would 
justly say that I was a paltry cad.” Our hoity-toityness 
is not, we hope, capable of that. But when we are told by 
Mr. Riggs that the American Civil War was “largely due 
to the Plantation manners of Southern slave - hunters 
goading Northern members of the Congress to the highest 
pitch of vindictiveness” we perceive the gravity of the 
situation, and hasten to apologise to Grover Cleveland lest 
our innocent blunder should further embitter the con- 
troversy about the Monroe Doctrine. 


Mr. James H. Tuke, who died at the age of seventy-six, at 
his residence, Bancroft, Hitchin, inherited from his fathers a 
long tradition 
of philan- 
thropy. His 
grandfather, 
Mr. William 
Tuke, like 
Pinel in 
France at 
the same 
time, led the 
movement in 
England for 
the humane 
treatment of 
the insane. 
He abolished 
the shackles 
from the in- 
mates of 
pauper luna- 
tic asylums ; 
and he 
founded near 
York an 
asylum 
named ‘*Tho 
tetreat,”’ in which his principles, now universally adopted, 
were first put to a practical test. His son, who wasa friend 
and political associate of William Wilberforce, furthered 
the same cause; but Ais son, Mr. James H. Tuke, devoted 
time and money to feeding the hungry after the famines 
in Ireland and after the Commune in Paris. <A scheme of 
emigration from Ireland’: most congested districts to 
America engaged his constant attention; and, with the 
help of friends and of the Government, he settled some ten 
thousand families in comfortable circumstances. Mr. Tuke, 
who belonged to a wealthy family of bankers, himself 
married an Irishwoman, Miss Georgina Kennedy, of 
3elgard, county Dublin, who survives him. Ile was a 
member of the Atheneum Club, where his pleasant 
manners and his cultivated tastes made him popular 
among a large circle of friends. 


Tue crate Mr. James Hack Tuxe. 


Lady Llanover, who has just died at a very advanced 
age, was well known for her devotion to Welsh literature. 
She spent a great deal of money in the encouragement of 
its professors, and not a few distinguished men owe 
her a lasting debt of gratitude. She wore the Welsh 
headdress to the day of her death. Her first husband, 
Jenjamin Hall, was First Commissioner of Works when 
the present Houses of Parliament were built; and it is 
from him that the great bell, Big Ben, takes its name. 





CASKET PRESENTED TO MR. WYNDHAM 8. PORTAL AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


On Jan. 22, at a banquet given by the Mayor of Southampton, Mr. Wyndham 8. Portal, J P., 
Chairman of the London and South-Western Railway Company, was presented with the freedom 
of the borough in recognition of his efforts on behalf of the development of Southampton. 
Mr. Portal will be the first recipient of this honour at Southampton, but the local Corporation 
desired to express the public appreciation of the enterprise shown by the company which 
Mr. Portal represents in increasing the commercial facilities of the port. The document 
conferring the freedom of the borough was enclosed in a beautiful silver-gilt casket of 
The body of this casket, of which we give a drawing, is divided by Roman 
columns into panels, the centre panel on the front containing an enamel of the South-Western 
steam-ship Alma, while that on the reverse side presents a view of the old Bargate of the city. 
The general scheme of decoration includes other appropriately symbolic designs, and the casket, 
as a whole, is one of much artistic beauty. It was designed und fashioned by Messrs. Stanhope 


and Co., of Southampton. 
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M. Floquet’s rather sudden death last Saturday removes 
from French politics a man who had faced disaster and 
outlived it 
once, but 
who failed to 
do so again. 
Known in 
earlier life 
rincipally 
4 his cry of 
“Vive la 
Pologne, 
Monsieur!” 
in the ears of 
the Czar 
Alexander 
during his 
visit to Paris 
in 1867, 
Floquet was 
imprisoned 
in 1871, after 
being elected 
to the 
National 
Assembly, 
for the part 
he had taken 
in the Commune during the second siege of Paris. He was 
soon back again in municipal life, and then, a little later, 
he obtained a seat in the Second Chamber. From the year 
1883, when he proposed the expulsion of families who had 
reigned in France, his name has been associated with 
political activities of one kind or another. Fresh in 
remembrance are his opposition to the colonial ey of 
M. Jules Ferry; his Presidency of the Chamber; his 
Premiership ; his opposition to Boulanger in politics, and 
even on the duelling-ground; and finally his association 
with the Panama scandals. That last episode enforced his 
resignation of the Presidency of the Chamber, held for a 
second time; and, in so doing, is said by many of his 
friends to have crushed his spirit, und, by ending his 
ambition, to have ended his life. 


Photo Pirou, Paris, 


Tae cate M. Fioquer. 


Mr. J. W. Swan, the famous electrician, expresses his 
scepticism as to Mr. Edison’s reported threats to extinguish 
by land and sea any enemy of America. Mr. Swan does 
not believe that Mr. Edison ever said what has been 
attributed to him. But it is certain that electricians 
believe a great deal more can be done with electricity as a 
destructive agency, and Mr. Swan suggests that a staff of 
electrical engineers should be attached to the War Office. 


The Rev. Wilham Rogers, Rector of St. Botolph’s, 
Bishopsgate, whose death resulted from a long attack of 
bronchitis, 
had made his 
figure, and 
above all his 
name, very 
familiar ones 
in London. 
He was a 
Londoner 
born as well 
as made, 
Born in 
Bloomsbury, 
he was edu- 
cated at Eton 
and Balliol, 
where he was 
one of the 
founders of 
the Oxford 
University 
Beat Club. 
His manner 
of speech was 
perhaps 
partly that of 
the river, and never wholly that of the sacristy. Hence 
various misunderstandings, and hence his sobriquet of 
‘* Hang Theology Rogers,” which had an innocent origin 
in the party phrase, ‘*‘ Hang theology and hang economy,” 
when. these names had been vainly invoked against a 
scheme of City beneficence by which the real interests of 
religion and political economy would be served. In 1865 he 
became the sixty-third Rector of St. Botolph’s. The Prince 
Consort, who liked him, gave him an Honorary amy agp 
to the Queen; and Bishop Tait of London gave him at 
St. Paul’s a Prebend’s stall (‘‘ with no provender in it,” 
the Prebend was careful to explain). Despite his capacity 
and his energies as a school-builder, Rogers was not a man 
marked out for preferment, a circumstance which Lord 
Rosebery recently regretted. But preferment is not the 
only or the final test of merit, and his memory will long 
be associated with what he did for the people. For the 
rest, he was returned at the top of the poll for the 
first London School Board, and he had a great 

passion for the reform of Dulwich College. 


Pholo Mendelssohn, Pem'vridge Crescent. 


Tue tare Rev. Witttam Rooers. 


The stories of Prebendary Rogers’s unconven- 
tional humour are endless. Perhaps the best of 
them is the anecdote of his sp.ech at a dinner 
where he happened to be sitting next to the 
Bishop of London. Responding to the toast of 
his health, Mr. Rogers said that some of his 
friends still regretted that he had not attained 
higher preferment in the Church. They wanted 
him to be made a Bishop. ‘ But,” he added, 
‘*T feel that I have got quite enough happiness 
out of my life without having this flummery 
hanging about my legs.” And he lifted up 
Dr. Temple’s apron! 

In our Naval Supplement of Jan. 18, II.M.S. 
Gibraltar was erroneously described as reproduced 
from a photograph by Messrs. West, of Southsea. 
Lhe name of the photographers should have been 
given as that of the well-known firm of Messrs. 


Symonds and Co., of Portsmouth. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


Her Majesty the Queen, at Osborne, Isle of Wight, on 
Wednesday, was to have seen the ships of the ‘‘ Particular 
Service Squadron,” assemble at Spithead under command 
of Rear-Admiral A. T. Dale, pass through the Solent on 
their departure for a cruise, the route of which is not yet 
publicly known. The Admiralty yacht Enchantress led the 
way for this squadron out of the straits. 

On Monday evening the Queen and the royal family, 
including the Duke and Duchess of Connaught and 
Princess Louise, with her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, 
visitors at Osborne, were entertained in the Indian Room 
with a private theatrical performance of Mr. Pinero’s 
comedy ‘* The Money-Spinner,” in which the chief parts 
were played by the Earl of Dartmouth, the Hon. Alec 
York, Colonel Arthur Collins, C.B., Mr. H. H. Share, R.N., 
the Hon. Mary Hughes, the Hon. Aline Majendie, and 
Miss Evelyn Moreton. 

Her Majesty on Friday, Jan. 17, received several 
gentlemen upon whom she conferred the honour of knight- 
hood —namely, Colonel Howard Vincent, C.B., M.P., 
Mr. Robert Martin Craven, surgeon, and Dr. Willoughby 
Francis Wade, M.D., Mr. John Smalman Smith, Chief 
Justice of Lagos, and Mr. J. 8. Goldie Taubman, Speaker 
of the House of Keys, Isle of Man. 

It is expected that the Queen will go to Windsor about 
the middle of February. 

Her Royal Highness Princess Beatrice is with the 
Queen. Her hus- 
band, Prince Henry 
of Battenberg, was 
suffering from the 
effects of his fever 
contracted in the 
Ashanti campaign, 
and was to be taken 
from Cape Coast 
Castle to Madeira, 

On Jan. 15 the 


Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour made an 


effective speech at 
Manchester, on 
Tuesday, the 21st, 
Mr. Chamberlain 
spoke at a dinner 
given to the new 
Governor of Queens- 


land, and Mr. 
Goschen at East 
Grinstead. The 


election for South 
St. Pancras is fixed, 
the polling for 
Jan. 28, Mr. Herbert 
Jessel, the Unionist 
candidate, being 
opposed by Mr. 
Montague = Harris. 
At Brixton the Con- 
servative candidate 
is the Hon. Evelyn 
Hubbard ; the 
Radical party bring 
forward Mr, lk. W. 
Nunn. At South- 
ampton Mr. Candy, 
Q.C., is the Unionist 
candidate. 

The strike in the 
engineering and 
iron shipbuilding 
trades at DBelfas 
and on the Clyde is 
still protracted. The 
ballot of the Glas- 
gow and Greenock 
workmen showetl a 
majority of 1297 
against 430 votes in 
favour of accepting 
the terms offered by 
the employers; but 
those at Belfast 
rejected the same terms by 644 against 147. The proposal 
was an advance of one halfpenny wages per hour for men 
earning below sevenpence an hour, and one farthing for 
those who earn more. There is severe distress among the 
labourers dependent on the trade at Belfast. The Earl of 
Cadogan, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, visited Belfast on 
Saturday, and was entertained by the Harbour Com- 
missioners ; he expressed his regret at the stoppage of 
industry in that city. 


A Church parade of the unemployed, numbering between 
two hundred and three hundred, took place recently in 
Bristol Cathedral. The Dean, who col srg said that the 
condition of the working classes of England in late years 
had been wonderfully better. The necessities of life were 
cheaper, education was free, and their voice was heard in 
Parliament, so that really and truly there was an enormous 
amount of sympathy abroad, of which, perhaps, they were 
scarcely conscious. He urged working men to weed out 
loafers and to discourage among their fellows what they 
knew tended to poverty. The Dean paid a compliment to 
the present Government, saying that they were withdrawing 
their attention from questions which the vast mass of the 
working classes did not care one straw about, and had 
pledged themselves to take social questions in the most 
practical way that they could. 


The settlement by the Foreign Office of the Upper 
Mekong frontier question in Siam with the French Govern- 
ment has been announced upon official authority; likewise 
the signing of the convention with the United States of 
America concerning arbitration claims for sealing vessels 
seized in Behring Sea. The first-mentioned topic is further 
illustrated by the publication of Lord Salisbury’s recent 
dispatches to our Ambassador in Paris, and his correspond- 
ence with the French Ambassador in London, These 
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documents, explanatory of the text of the Convention, 
dated Jan. 15, show that the two Governments have now 
agreed mutually to uphold the sovereignty of the King of 
Siam over the = ho country forming the basin of tka Menam 
river, with the coast streamsas far asa certain point eastward, 
beyond which France is left apparently free to annex the 
Cambodian provinces of Ankhor and Battambang, with 
the port of Chantabun, although no express mention of 
these districts occurs in the Convention. France will also 
take the disputed territory of Keng-Ching on the eastern 
side of the Upper Mekong, which river is made the 
boundary of the Shan territories of British Burmah, 


The celebration at Berlin on Saturday, Jan. 18, of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the creation of the German 
Empire in_ 1871 was not a very brilliant or imposing 
festival. Prince Bismarck was absent, and few other 
eminent contemporaries of the Emperor William I., states- 
men, military commanders, or of the German Sovereigns or 
Princes who aided in exalting the Prussian monarchy to 
the headship of the nation, were, if now surviving, able to 
attend this commemoration. The Emperor William II., 
with his Court and Ministers of State, the Prussian royal 
Princes, the members of the Reichstag, and some repre- 


sentatives of the other German States, went through 
the reading of a speech in the White Hall of the 


old Schloss, or Royal Palace. His Majesty had at an 
earlier hour. visited his grandfather's tomb in the 
Mausoleum at Charlottenburg, to lay upon it a wreath 
of green laurels entwined with silver; he had also 
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inspected and addressed his company of Life Guards, whose 
colours were borne to the palace, furnishing there an object 
to attest his renewal of his vow to stand up for the nation 
and the Empire. He afterwards received a deputation of 
students with an address from the University of Berlin. 
There was a State banquet for six hundred guests. 


The French Senate has elected M. Loubet its President, 
in succession to the late M. Challemel-Lacour. On Sunday, 
at various places in the suburbs of Paris, but principally at 
Courbevoie, solemn meetings were held to commemorate 
the patriotic example of Frenchmen killed in the defence 
of that city when besieged twenty-five years ago by the 
German army. The mary Council and representatives 
of the Ministry of War andthe Ministry of Marine attended 
upon this occasion, and there was a large assemblage of 
troops. 

In the United States Senate on Jan. 20 Mr. Davis, a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Relations, proposed 
the passing of a declaratory resolution affirming that the 
Monroe Doctrine of 1823 prohibits any European Power 
from acquiring territory in America by purchase, cession, 
occupation, pledge, colonisation, protectorate, control of a 
canal or other transit across the isthmus, or by any other 
means; ‘‘ whether on unfounded pretension of mght in 
cases of alleged..boundary disputes or under other un- 
founded pretensions.” It was recommended that this 
doctrine should be incorporated in the Statutes of the 
Federal Union, and that the United States should under- 
take to enforce it. Senator Sewell, of New Jersey, opposed 
the resolution and censured the course taken by President 
Cleveland. 


A controversy with Brazil respecting the ownership of 
the small uninhabited island of Trinidad in the Atlantic 
Ocean—which cannot be mistaken for the important 
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British West Indian colony of Trinidad off the Venezuela 
coast—has been under discussion since last July. Our 
Government, which last year took possession of the island 
for the second time, has offered to refer its ancient claim 
to arbitration, which Brazil rejects. 

It is denied at Lisbon that the British Government has 
offered to purchase the harbour of Delagoa Bay from 
Portugal; and the rumour of a cession of Zeila, on the 
Red Sea coast, by our Government to Italy, is also denied. 


The British officers of the Boundary Commission on the 
frontier between Beloochistan and Persia have made 
arrangements to begin their task, which will probably be 
finished in April. 

Upon the departure of Dr. Jameson and his comrades, 
some of whom are coming to England, Sir Hercules 
Robinson, the Imperial High Commissioner for South 
Africa, finished his task of conciliation at Pretoria, 
and quitted the Transvaal, arriving at Capetown on 


Jan. 16. In taking leave of President Kriiger, he 
urged upon the Government of the South African 


Republic that the persons arrested at Johannesburg, in 
number between fifty and sixty, most of them being 
members of the Reform Committee, should be treated 
with moderation. They are imprisoned under charges of 
treason and of conspiracy to subvert the State by inviting 
an armed force to invade it with their co-operation. Their 
trial will take place before the Judges of the High Court, 
several of whom are men of English University and 
legal training; the 
greater number of 
the prisoners have 
been admitted to 
bail. These arrests, 
as well as the other 
acts of authority at 
Johannesburg, in 
in- 


requiring the 
habitants to make 


their submission and 
to deliver up their 
arms, were per- 
formed by the Presi- 
dent's Government 
under the ordinary 
law of the land; 
not by the British 
High Commissioner, 
and not as a con- 
dition of the release 
or extradition of Dr. 


Jameson's party. 
No demands have 
Pholo Lafayctte, Dudim. yet been made 


Caprain W. H. Barry, against England on 


Seriously wounded at Kriigersdorp. the part of the 
Transvaal Govern- 
ment, and no 


engagements have 
been concluded with 
it for the settlement 
of grievances com- 
plained of by the 
people of Johannes- 
burg or on_ the 
Rand, which will be 
referred to the de- 
liberations of the 
Volksraad to be 
assembled in April. 

The presumed 
liability both of 
some leading mem- 
bers of the Johan- 
nesburg community, 
and of Dr. Jameson 
and some other 
gentlemen in the 
service of the British 
South Africa Com- 
pany, to a criminal 
prosecution for acts 
which we cannot yet 
pretend to judge, 
since their conduct 
and motives are still unexplained, should not deprive them 
of whatever regard may have been merited by their previous 
character. That of Dr. Jameson has stood hitherto very 
high in the esteem of all who are acquainted with the recent 
history of South Africa; and it was to him, and in 
the next instance to Major Sir John Willoughby, as 
well as to Mr. Cecil Rhodes, that the conquest of Matabili- 
land, an enterprise of remarkable skill, thoroughly justifi- 
able under the circumstances, and beneficial in its results, 
was mainly due. ‘They are now coming to England to 
answer for their part in the last and seemingly question- 
able adventure, which has, perhaps fortunately, resulted 
in a failure. Several portraits of men who followed 
Dr. Jameson’s inroad into the Transvaal and took part in 
the fighting at Kriigersdorp have been sent to us by their 
friends in England, and are here added to those which we havo 
already published. Captain W. H. Barry, who was danger- 
ously wounded, is the second son of Mr. Harold Barry, of 
Ballyvonan, a Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Cork ; ho 
was formerly in the Munster Fusiliers, with the rank of 
Captain, but has for a year past been in the South 
Africa Company’s force of armed police, and was 
lately promoted to the office of an Inspector. Mr. 
Sydney Charles Ruck and Mr. T. Russell Lynn were 
also badly wounded. The former, who was educated 
to be a civil engineer, is a grandnephew of the 
late Archdeacon of Ripon, and great-grandson of Dr. 
Sharon Turner, the historian; Mr. Russell Lynn is a 
native of Galashiels, and so are the two brothers William 
and David Gibb. These and many other members of Dr. 
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Jameson’s force are likely to be immediately released. 
The President of the Johannesburg ‘‘ National Reform 
Union,” Mr. Charles Leonard, is a barrister in large 
practice ; he was formerly Attorney-General in the Cape 
Colony, which he left for the Transvaal. 
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CHAPTER X. 


I HEAR TIDINGS OF MARY BROAD AND WILL BRYANT, 
AND WE ARRIVE AT THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 
All this time the fute of Mary Broad and Will Bryant was 
much in my mind, for, although when I had written to my 
father I had asked for news of the unhappy girl who had 
thrown herself away on such a worthless person as Will 
Bryant, he had in no wise answered my questions. But 
though I call Will a worthless man—as, indeed, he was 
when weighed against the girl—yet, as a man, he had 
many good qualities in his character, as will be shown. 

As I have said, the last I had heard of the two was that 
Squire Fairfax was endeavouring to secure a reprieve for 
Will Bryant, and that Mary had petitioned to be sent to 
Botany Bay, and Lieutenant Fairfax had told me that it 
was likely her petition would be granted. I made many 
inquiries among the Marines doing duty in the transports 
as to whether a man named Bryant and a woman named 
Broad were among the prisoners they were guarding; but 
the convicts being all known by numbers and not by their 
names, no one could give me any clue to my unhappy 
acquaintances, In the case of Bryant this caused me no 
wonder, but I thought that Mary’s great beauty, were she 
on board, would easily make her distinguished from her 
companions, and so at last felt pretty sure that she was not 
with the fleet. I did not like to ask Lieutenant Fairfax 
anything of the matter, for in those days discipline was 
very severe, and for a private to venture upon familiarities 
with his officer would have been most improper. 

But one day, after we had left Teneriffe, the Lieutenant 
himself broached the subject. I was cleaning his accoutre- 
ments when he came up to me and said quite suddenly 

** Dew, did you ever hear what became of Bryant and 
that poor girl, my sister’s maid?” 

‘No, Sir,” I replied, ‘‘ but I should be very pleased to 
know for certain that the girl was left in England.” 

‘*T am sorry to say that she is, without doubt, on board 
one of the transports. I had an opportunity the other day 
to speak to the Commodore on this matter, and he, kindly 
turning up his papers, found that William Bryant and 
Mary Broad are both on the list of prisoners.” 

‘*God help them both, then, Sir,” said I, and there 
flashed through my mind the awful faces and vile and 
blasphemous talk I heard was common among the female 
convicts in the transports. 

Then the Lieutenant said, ‘I had hope, Dew, when 
that fellow Powell got away at Teneriffe that it was Bryant, 
and, hang me! I should have been glad if it had been 
Bryant and he had got away. "Tis a sad pity such a fine 
fellow should have met with such a fate.” 

‘*Worse for the misguided woman who has thrown 
herself away on him, Sir,” replied I. 

The Lieutenant fixed his keen grey eyes on me for a 
second or two and then said quickly— 

“Yes, that is true. By the way, Dew, I think you 
were a httle sweet in that quarter, eh?” 

‘That was long ago, Sir, before I became a man and a 
soldier, and she would have none of me.” 

I saw my dear master smile as he turned away his face, 
but the next instant his eyes met mine. 

“Well, Dew, we must. try to help better their con- 
dition when we get to Botany Bay. Only duty first, you 
know, Dew. . We must not let private feelings interfere 
with duty, my lad.” 

‘IT. believe, Sir,” I said, ‘‘and Iam proud to say so, 
that you, Sir, have made a good soldier for the King out of 
William Dew.” 

“‘That’s right, Dew. I am glad to hear you say this, 
Keep on as you are goiag. That will do, my lad.” 

It pleased me very much that the Lieutenant should talk 






so much to me, and that he took such an interest in my 
welfare. But yet it was a blow to me to hear that Mary 
was on one of the transports after all, with such depraved 
and wicked companions. I had hoped to the last that the 
authorities would not transport her, despite her petition. 

We arrived at Rio de Janeiro on August the fifth, 
and once more the people of the expedition were put 
upon fresh provisions, which was a great boon to us all. 
We had been at sea since May the twelfth, and during 
that time fifteen prisoners and one of the Marine’s children 
had died. I heard Captain Phillip one day tell Mr. Morton, 
the master of the Sirius (for he was most condescending to all 
his officers), that considering the dreadful condition of the 
foul and overcrowded transports, and the warm weather we 
had met with, that it was only by God’s mercy that half of 
our human cargo had not perished miserably. During the 
passage a great deal of rain fell, which would have caused 
more sickness, but that the surgeons frequently exploded 
small charges of gunpowder on the ’tween decks of the 
transports ; and by this means, and a constant use of oil of 
tar, the dark, ill-yentilated prisons were kept in as good a 
state as was possible under such bad conditions, 

Well, and now to Rio. Our Commodore had once 
served with the Portuguese, and, on the arrival of the 
fleet, the town was illuminated in his honour and great 
kindness was shown to all our people, and, besides this, 
our ships were excused from paying all dues to the port. 

The Commodore here made purchase of all sorts of 
seeds and vegetables for use in the settlement, and also 
acceded to an urgent request of our Major for a supply 
of musket-balls, the which, I can assure you, made our minds 
much easier. Almost one of the first things that our good 
Commodore attended to when we arrived was to convey 
ashore and see well cared for the master of the Sirius, 
Mr. Micah Morton, who had injured himself while we 
were unmooring ship at Teneriffe, and two midshipmen 
who had been ailing all the voyage. He was, in all that 
concerned the welfare of his people, a most kind and 
tender-hearted gentleman. 

During our stay at Rio de Janeiro, the Supply, which 
had been sailing badly, was altered in her rig, and then, 
embarking our stores, we took our departure for the Cape 
of Good Hope on September the twenty-first. The voyage 
across was a very rough one, and the Sirius rolled terribly; 
and our anxieties were increased by the carpenter dis- 
covering that the ship’s waterways were in a rotten 
condition, and, indeed, so badly had she been fitted out 
by the rascally Navy-yard contractors that it is a wonder 
she did not roll her decks out, guns and all. 

Between Rio and the Cape there was a plot formed on 
board the Alexander to seize the ship, but, providentially, 
it was discovered in time in a very simple manner, Some 
boxes of candles were found to have been broached, and 
one of the officers secreted himself in the hold, thinking to 
surprise the thieves on the next visit. He was hidden 
near the forward bulkhead, close to the crew’s quarters, 
and, as he lay watching, he heard the men discussing a 
plot they had formed with the prisoners to seize the ship. 
Indeed, the villains had already stolen and concealed a 
number of crowbars, which were to be served out to the 
prisoners when the proper moment came to overpower the 
guard. 

As soon as this was reported to the master of the 
Alexander, he signalled to the Sirius, and, being to wind- 
ward of us, ran down under our stern and hove to while 
Captain Phillip dealt with the matter. This he went about 
very quickly. The ringleaders of the plot were seized and 
ironed to ringbolts on the deck, and four of the seamen 
were brought on board the Sirius, and their places taken 
by four of our men. 

On the seventh of October. the master of the Lady 
Penrhyn signalled to the Commodore that a convict woman 
on board his ship had given birth to a son, and on the 
thirteenth day of the same month we arrived in Table Bay 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Here we obtained fresh pro- 
visions, and took on board the transports a great number 
of animals for breeding purposes at the new settlement. 
All these lumbered the ships up very much, and the 
seamen got to calling their vessels Noah’s Arks. The day 


after we anchored, Mynheer von Graffe, the Dutch Governor 
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at the Cape, a fine, soldierly looking man, came on board 
the Sirius, and was pleased to say that we Marines were a 
fine body of men. 

All being in readiness for our departure, the Commodore 
now determined to haul down his flag on the Sirius and go 
on ahead of us in the Supply, taking with him, among 
other officers, our commander, Major Ross. The brig was 
the fastest sailer in the fleet, and Captain Phillip thought 
to get on ahead of us, so that he might put the settlement 
in some sort of order before the main part of the expedition 
arrived. The Alexander, Scarboro, and Friendship were 
ordered to try and keep up with the Supply, and a number 
of carpenters, surveyors, and blacksmiths were selected 
from the convicts, and placed upon those ships. And now 
I come to what was the most affecting incident of this 
memorable voyage, and that was the meeting between 
Lieutenant Fairfax and Mary Broad. 

As I have said, three of the transports were ordered to 
sail under convoy of the Supply, and this left the Sirius 
with the Charlotte, Lady Penryhn, Prince of Wales, and 
the three store-ships, the Fishburn, Golden Grove, and 
Borrodale. These changes made it necessary to put some 
extra prisoners on the Lady Penrhyn, the complement of 
this transport being made up chiefly of females, but there 
were also a small number of men. On the day that this 
change was made, Mr. Fairfax was on board of the Lady 
Penrhyn, taking over some papers from her Marine officer 
who was going on with the Commodore’s squadron. Mr, 
Arthur Bowes was the surgeon on this ship. 

I was not present at what took place on this day, but 
Mr. Fairfax described the scene to me, and, as nearly as 
I can, I will endeavour here to set it down as it took place. 

The master of the ship, Mr. William Sever, Captain 
Campbell, and Lieutenants Collins and Fairfax, and 
Surgeon Bowes were in the ship’s cabin talking over 
matters of duty when the mate knocked at the door and 
informed them that four female convicts and two children 
had arrived alongside in a boat from the Friendship, and 
that the sergeant of their escort wanted to see Mr. Bowes. 

The surgeon went upon deck, and returning presently 
said to the officers who were chatting in the cabin— 

‘* T have some more ladies given into my care. I shall 
begin to think that the Commodore has a high opinion of 
my virtue if he sends me many more of them.” 

‘“‘Oh,” says Mr. Fairfax, not knowing that Mary Broad 
was among the women he was joking about, ‘‘you need 
not boast of your virtue. The women, if all accounts I 
hear be true, are neither beautiful nor virtuous, so that 
you are under no great temptation.” 

‘Come on deck and take a look for yourself, Mr. 
Fairfax, at one of my latest additions to the flock, and 
I think you’ll own yourself wrong as to their want of 
beauty.” 

So thereupon they all trooped up on deck, laughing 
and joking. They came to the break of the poop, and 
looking down upon the main deck, they saw standing 
together in the ship’s waist the women who were waiting 
to be disposed of by the surgeon. 

‘‘ Which is your swan, Mr. Bowes?” said my Lieu- 
tenant merrily. 

At the sound of his voice, one of the women turned 
sharp round and looked up into his face. Then with a 
little cry she stepped a pace or two forward, and put her 
hands together as if she would crave a boon. 

“By George, Fairfax! the girl knows you,” said 
Captain Campbell. ‘‘I saw her jump at the sound of your 
voice.” 

“Alas!” said my Lieutenant, ‘‘ I know her well, poor 
girl. . She was once my sister’s maid,” and then, seeing 
them looking at one another in a very knowing manner, 
he divined what was passing in their minds, and added 
somewhat hotly, ‘‘Gentlemen, you quite mistake the 
situation; the poor girl is as honest as the day, but ’tis 
her love for a notorious smuggler named Bryant, belong- 
ing to my native place, that has got her into this dreadful 
situation.” 

Then he told them the sad particulars of Mary’s 
history, and, being honourable men, they showed great 
sympathy for the poor girl. Mr. Bowes, the surgeon, said 
he would see to it that her lot on the ship should be ag 
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comfortable as possible, and he would go and tell her so 
forthwith. 

In another moment he was talking to the poor girl, and 
presently he beckoned to my Lieutenant to come and join 
them. 

As he came up to the group the other women and 
Mr. Bowes drew back so as not to overhear their talk. 

‘*Mary, my girl, how have you fared?” said Mr. 
Fairfax, and I well know how his kind tones must have 
wrought upon her woman’s heart. 

‘“* Very well, Sir, thank you. 
plain of,” said the girl; but yet her dark eyes 
and she clasped her hands tightly together and her mouth 
worked. She was dressed in a very humble fashion, in 
some common woollen gown, with a shawl, such as all the 
prisoners wore, thrown over her black, wavy hair. But, 
the poverty of her attire and the dreadfulness of 
her surroundings, said my Lieutenant, her great beauty 
shone out like as would a bright star in a sky of darkness, and 


I have nothing to com- 
glowed, 


d spite 
i 


there was the same fire in her eyes as in the old days when 
she set my heart a-throbbing on Solcombe Cliffs ; indeed, 
all the suffering she had gone through in mind and body 
had not changed her ever so little. 

For a moment or two she did not speak, but gazed 
downwards to the deck ; and then her voice came to her, 
as, with a sudden gust of passion, she laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

‘* Charles Fairfax, you made love to me once, told me 
that I was fitted to be a lady, and offered to disgrace your- 
self and break your good father’s heart by marrying me 
when you found I was no simple country wench to play 

Was there enough truth in your 
God knows how much you can 


with and then cast aside. 
words to help me now ? 
help me.” 

‘* Mary,” he began, when she placed both hands upon 
his arm, and, tossing her shawl back from her head, 
looked into his face with a very great expression of 
pleading misery. 

‘* Mr. Fairfax, forgive me. I am only, after all, a poor 
weak woman, and I have done wrong to bring back to your 
memory words that I have forgotten long ago; but, Sir, I 
beseech you, as an honourable gentleman and a King’s 
officer, to do what I ask. You are the first man I have 
ever asked a favour of. Grant it me, and, perhaps, some 
day God may give me the power to show you my gratitude. 
Grant it, Sir; Charles, for Heaven's sake, don’t refuse me, 
or I shall go mad with suspense,” and then, although she 
did not weep, she shook and quivered from head to foot, 
and but that she held his arm, would have fallen to 
the deck. 

This laid the Lieutenant all aback, and he hesitated a 
moment. Then said he, ‘‘ Mary, I was infatuated then, 
and your beauty made me make a fool of myself, as you say. 

sesides, you would have none of me. Bryant was and is 
the man you love. 

‘‘ True, indeed,” said the girl; ‘“‘I do love him ina 
way that you fine folk know nothing of. But only my 
good sense saved you from linking yourself to me, and at 
least you owe me gratitude for that,” and with that she 
drew back from him with a proud look. 

‘*Tell me what you want, Mary. I have sufficient 
regard to do anything for you consistent with my duty ; 
but you know that it was your own wish to come with 
this , 

‘‘Oh, heavens!” and a swift gleam of fire came into 
her eyes, and her voice grew marvellously hard, ‘‘ don’t 
preach tome! Do you think that I want to go back with 
what I have begun? All I ask of you is that you will 
speak to that fool of a surgeon, or the head jailer, or who- 
ever is your master, and get me sent into the same ship as 
my Will is on.” 

‘* What good can that do, Mary? We leave here in a 
day or two, and then shall see no land until we reach the 
settlement ; so that if you hope to escape——” 

‘Escape! I have no such thoughts. But cannot you 
see that I, who have gone through so much that I might 
some day speak to Will again, am eating out my heart in 
waiting for that time, and that even to be on the same ship 
with him would help me to bear the rest with patience, 
even though we might not speak together,” and again her 
voice grew tender and ended in a sob. 

‘* Very well, I will try to do what I can; but I don’t 
even know what ship Bryant is in.” 

‘‘Neither do I. But, oh! Mr. Fairfax, for the sake of 
those days gone never to return, try all you can to do this 
for me,” and then, said my Lieutenant, one—but only one— 
tear fell upon his hand. 

‘*T will, Mary; I will do my best,” and then he said 
with a laugh, so as to cheer her up, ‘‘ Good-bye, Mary. 
I suppose you know the name of the place where we now 
are, don’t you?” 

She smiled back at him. ‘‘ God bless you, Mr. Fairfax. 
I have good hope, indeed, now.” 

Then the Lieutenant turned away, and the surgeon 
spoke to the girl, and told her to behave herself, and he 
would do what he could for her. 

Mary replied in a very humble way, and then, with her 
fellow-prisoners, went below. 

Tie Lieutenant told all that had taken place to the 
others, and then for the first time learned that Will Bryant 
was on board of the Charlotte, the strange part of the matter 
being that he had actually been transferred to that ship 
from the Lady Penrhyn the previous day, to take the place 
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of a carpenter who was going on with the Commodore. As 
sO many women were on the Lady Penrhyn it had been 
determined to take the few men out of her, and thus 
reduce the chances of a mutiny and the need for so 
strong a guard, some of the Marines being put on board 
the Charlotte, where there was a great number of male 
prisoners. 

After some further talk in the matter, Mr. Bowes and 
the others said they would not object to Bryant being 
returned to the ship if Mr. Fairfax would mention it to 
the Commodore, and obtain his consent, and to that end 
my Lieutenant sought to put himself in the way of Captain 
Phillip before the Supply sailed. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A MARRIAGE SCHEME IS ARRANGED WHICH 
ALTOGETHER MEET WITIL MY APPROVAL, 
ARRIVE AT OUR DESTINATION. 


DOES NOT 
AND WE 


It so happened that on the very day of the meeting between 
Mary Broad and my Lieutenant, that Captain Phillip dined 
in the ward-room with all the were not 
actually on duty, for we were to sail the next day, and it 


officers who 
was always his kindly nature to associ.te as much as 
possible with those under him and jvin in their conversa- 
tion, and this he did without in any way sacrificing his 
great dignity and courtesy of manner. 

After dinner he explained over some wine what were 
his intentions immediately after the expedition landed in 
Botany Bay, where he expected to arrive some time: in 
advance of the rest of the fleet, as, although the whole of 
the ships were to get under weigh together on the morrow, 
Captain Phillip thought that the Supply and the three 
transports with her would far outsail the rest of the fleet. 
Mr. Fairfax was not present, being then at the time on the 
Lady Pe nrhyn. 

I was in attendance at the table, and my heart jumped 
to my throat when I heard the Commodore utter these 
words— 

‘**One of the first things to be attended to after the 
landing will be the pairing of some of those unfortunate 
females with suitable male prisoners. Ileaven knows, 
gentlemen, we need to encourage morality among them, 
and I propose to marry as many couples as possible. 
There are not enough single women or widows to go round 
with the number of single men, but I daresay we shall be 
able to procure native women who will be willing to mate 
with the male prisoners we cannot provide with European 
wives. 

The only chaplain we had with us was Mr. Johnson, 
and he was a Methodist, and I felt sure it was he who had 
put this matter into the Commodore's head. 

Said Captain Hunter, ‘‘And how do you propose to sort 
out all these precious couples, Sir ? ”’ 

When the Commodore first put his idea before his 
officers it did not give me a great shock, for, thought I, 
this will come in well for poor Mary, who has come so far 
for the sake of the man she loves; but the next words of 
Captain Phillip in answer to Captain Hunter's question 
quite took me aback. 

‘“*T think the fairest way will be fcr them to draw lots,” 
he said. 

**A devilish good idea,” said my officer, Major Ross, 
and I could have struck him for saying it, although he was 
my superior and a good officer. 

‘* Better let me pick them out according to their 
physical fitness,” suggested Dr. White, the chief surgeon 
to the expedition. 

‘*That is a good idea, Doctor,” said Captain Phillip, 
gravely bowing to him and raising his glass. 

‘‘T should think, Sir, that it would be well to leave 
this matter as much as possible to me,” said Mr. Johnson. 
‘* Tf it be necessary, Sir, to pair off these lost creatures like 
cattle, pray let me, who will have to perform the holy 
ceremony of marriage, endeavour to find out the spiritual 
condition of some of them, and by a judicious selection 
make good citizens of them.” 

The officers tittered, and one or two laughed outright, 
for none of them loved the parson; but the Commodore's 
voice made them cease. 

‘‘The chaplain is right, gentlemen. I shall form a 
committee of selection, to consist of Mr. Johnson, the 
doctor, and myself. By this means we may, out of very 
bad material, breed some very good subjects for his 
Majesty.” 

Then there was more talk of what was to be done, and 
we who were waiting at the table were told that we might 
leave the ward-room, and so I heard no more; but I 
determined that Mr. Fairfax should be told what had taken 
place directly he came on board, in the hope that this off- 
hand marriage scheme might be so arranged as to benefit 
rather than injure the unhappy pair in whom we were both 
so painfully interested. 

Accordingly, when the Lieutenant returned, I took the 
first opportunity of telling him all about the matter, 
though I was by no means sure how he would take such a 
liberty on my part. 

‘* Why, Dew,” said he, “ this is very singular. 
see the Commodore at once, whatever comes of it.” 

It was then that he told me of what had taken place on 
board the transport, without, of course, entering into all 
those particulars I have given in my diary—it was long 
years afterwards that I learned all the circumstances of the 
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interview. The Lieutenant at this time merely informed 
me that he had seen Mary Broad, and that she was still 
infatuated with Will Bryant, and was anxious to make the 
rest of the voyage in the same ship as he was. 

‘** Which,” said Mr. Fairfax, ‘‘I have promised to ask 
the Commodore to consent to.”” The Lieutenant did not 
ask me for my opinion, and so I dare not say anything; 
but I must say that I could see that no good could come 
out of such a matter, but I wisely held my peace, and my 
betters decided the thing wisely enough without me. 

So Mr. Fairfax got leave to go off to the Supp/y that 
afternoon, and, having the consent of Major Ross to inter- 
view the Commodore on this matter, and Captain Philip 
being willing to see him, he was shown into the little cabin 
of the Supply and told his story and what he wanted in as 
few words as possible. Long afterwards, I was told all 
that took place, but on the Lieutenant’s return he sent for 
me and said, ‘‘ Dew, my lad, the Commodore has refused 
to put these two on one ship, but has promised that they 
shall be among the first couples married as soon as we 
arrive. That will do; let us hear no more of the matter.” 

With this I had to be content, but I afterwards heard 
what took place. Said the Commodore, ‘‘ This is quite a 
romance you tell me, Lieutenant; but, from what you 
yourself say, Bryant and this woman are scarcely the 
persons to put on board the same ship. Either one of 
them has spirit enough to attempt an escape, and this 
woman, by your own showing, is a prison breaker. No, I 
cannot have that.” 

‘‘As it pleases you, Sir,” answered the Lieutenunt . 
‘‘but may I entreat you to interest yourself in these 
unfortunate persons’ future ?” 

‘Sir, pray understand I interest myself and feel deeply 
for every one of these people, and I cannot undertuke to 
separate any one or any two of them from their fellows in 
such poor endeavours as I am capable of towards effecting 
their reform.” 

‘I quite understand that, Sir,” 
tenant, who was a little ruffled at what he thought was 
an unnecessary reminder that his personal feelings must 
be smothered where duty was concerned; ‘‘ but I under- 
stood you had some idea of arranging for the marriage of 


answered my Lieu- 


some of these people, and——” 

** Quite true, Mr. Fairfax, and this suggestion of yours 
shall receive every consideration. "Tis reasonable enough”’ 
and here the gallant gentleman placed his hand on the 
Lieutenant’s shoulder with a kindly smile—‘ that this 
man and woman should be married to each other, if the 
circumstances of the case are as you understand them. 
In fact, I will promise you that, if the chaplain and the 
doctor find no fault with the arrangement, this Bryant 
and the young woman Broad shall be the first couple I 
will have spliced when the pairing off begins.” 

My Lieutenant thanked the Commodore, and returned 
to the Sirius, and the next day, which was the thirteenth 
of November, the whole fleet got under weigh again, and 
on the twenty-third we had cleared the land, and the 
Supply and her convoy had parted company. 

The routine was now the same as before, except that 
we had a great deal of bad weather and sighted many 
large whales. In the bad weather the Prince of Wal-s lost 
a man from the mainyard when snugging down one night, 
and no little damage was done to the sails of the convoy. 

On January the second we saw for the first time the 
long-looked-for land. This was the South Cape, which years 
afterwards was found to be an island, and was named 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

From this point we shaped our course for Botany Pay, 
and again made the land on January the nineteenth, 
seventeen hundred and ecighty-eight, and standing off 
and on during the night for the convoy to come up, we 
entered the bay on the following day, and found the rest 
of the fleet waiting us. 


CHAPTER XII. 

BOTANY BAY. 
To-day I have reached the allotted age of man’s life, and 
I know that presently, when I enter the best parlour, I 
shall be welcomed by many dear faces ready with kindly 
greetings and affectionate tokens, to remind me that my 
seventieth birthday is not forgotten by the loving hearts 
about me. 

How different it is in this year of our Lord 1834 to 
that time forty-six years ago, when our storm-beaten 
and battered ships, with their cargoes of sin-stained and 
suffering humanity, dropped anchor off the wild shores of 
Botany Bay ! 

Since then that settlement, the first seeds of which 
were sown amid the sighs and groans and tears of the 
wicked and worthless, and the swish of the dreadful 
cat and the clank of iron gyves upon weary limbs, 
has become a free and flourishing colony, and _ the 
memories of the sad past are well-nigh forgotten. 
And, indeed, though I did see much that sickened me 
of the swift and stern punishment that was the fate of 
these evil-doers who sought to renew their crimes in a 
new land, and though some of those in authority were 
cruel and heartless, yet do I honestly believe that most of 
those who were then my superiors were good and con- 
scientious men, who sought to do their duty to their 
country and their King. And I shall ever take pride, ny 
dear children, in the thought that it was my honoured lot 
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to serve under such men as Captain Arthur Phillip and 
Captain Hunter and Lieutenant King; for not only were 
these gentlemen good officers, but they were better—they 
were good and clean-living men amid all that was wicked 
and vile. 

Since those days, Captain Hunter, Colonel Collins, and 
Captain Tench, and Mr. White, our old surgeon, have 
written full accounts of all our early sufferings and mis- 
fortunes, and the ups and downs of the brave hearts who, 
in spite of endless adversities of famine and shipwreck, 
made good their footing upon those savage ond distant 
shores. 

But there, this journal of mine is no place to record 
those moving adyentures and strange events, and I 
make no pretensions to write a history of the settle- 
ment, for, in truth, I really took but very little part 
in the colony’s history after 
our arrival, being one of a 
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finished the order came to knock off and bring the gear on 
board, 

On the twenty-third the Commodore returned, and we 
soon learned that Port Jackson, about nine miles to the 
northward, had been fixed upon for the settlement. On 
the twenty-fifth the Supply weighed, having on board a 
party of our men and some fifty convicts. She got in the 
same night, and the next morning at daybreak the Jack 
was hoisted on shore and the land taken possession of for 
his Majesty, our men firing a volley and the officers drink- 
ing the health of the King. 

Before sunset the same night the transports and the 
Sirius had also anchored in the harbour, and I saw for the 
first time the place of the new settlement. The site was 
at the head of a cove on the larboard arm of the bay, which 
is full of inlets, and is a fine, safe harbour, Just at the 
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Long afterwards we heard that they never reached home 
again, and their fate to this day has never been discovered, 
though it is supposed that when they left Botany Bay they 


foundered in a gale.* 
(To be continued.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
The Dean and Chapter of Ely Cathedral have renewed an 
appeal to the public, originally made some twenty years 
ago, for funds for the repair of the ancient fabric of which 
they are trustees. The necessity for the appeal is but too 
urgent. The beautiful Lady Chapel of the Cathedral, one 
of the finest specimens of Decorated architecture in the 





kingdom, is considered to be in a most dangerous condition. 
The tracery of the great windows in this chapel has on 
the outside crumbled away almost down to the glass 

line. Mr, Oldrid Scott, the 


architect, reports that a 





party of Marines told off to 
remain on board the Sirius 
to act as a small reserve. 
Thus it is that much that 
I have here set down I 
loarned from my comrades 
who were doing duty on 
shore. 

It was on Sunday, 
January the twentieth, that 
we sailed into the bay, and 
then we learned that the 
Supply had arrived on the 
previous Friday night, 
while the transports had 
only got inside the previous 
evening, so that the brig 
had not so greatly outsailed 
us after all, 


Lieutenant King, the 
second lieutenant of the 


Sirius, Lieutenant Dawes, 
of our detachment, and the 
Commodore, who had gone 
on in the Supply, had 
landed directly the brig was 
at anchor, and begun ex- 
ploring the shores of the 
bay for a suitable site for 
the settlement. The land 
disappointed them, for it 
was very much like an 
English moor, and dull and 
unpleasing to the eye for 
the most part. They saw 
some natives quite naked ; 
but they were peacefully 
inclined, and though rather 
timid at first, soon began 
to make friends with our 
people. But although so 
timorous of our people, 
they yet fought very 
fiercely among themselves ; 
for soon after our landing 
at Port Jackson the 
Governor was a witness to 
a battle foughtamong them- 
selves by these people, 
which shows they are not 
lacking in courage. Captain 
Phillip was exploring the 
northern side of the 
harbour, near the entrance, 
when he saw this encounter, 
and the brave way the 
natives fought so impressed 
the Governor that he named 
the little bay in which this 








fierce storm might very 
probably blotv some of these 
windows in. The breaking 
away of the stone-work of 
the canopied niches on the 
west front also gives ground 
for graye anxiety, for the 
approach to the Lady 
Chapel, which is also used 
as a parish church, passes 
under the west window, 
and the falling 
are a danger to passers- 
by. The Dean and 
Chapter therefore appeal to 
the public for the sum of 
£6000 to be spent entirely 
on the necessary repairs of 
the exterior of their beau- 
tiful cathedral. No ‘‘re- 
storation”’ of the interior is 
intended. Any such works 
would cost a far larger sum 
than the authorities can 
hope to raise at present. 
But the task of preserving 
the main fabric of this noble 
building is one which calls 
imperatively for prompt 
attention. 

It turns out that Mr. 
Alexander is not eligible for 
the vacant canonry at 
Ilereford to which he was 
appointed by the Bishop. 
A Canon must have been 
six complete years in priest’s 
orders, although, curiously 


stones 


enough, this is not neces- 
sary for a Bishop. Mr. 
Alexander’s time will, no 
doubt, come. In the mean- 
time, he is to give occasional 
help to the Dean and also to 
the Bishop. He is more 
than ready to do this, so far 
as the duties of his Reader- 
ship at the Temple may 
permit. 

Archdeacon Pott, the 
Vicar of Sonning, has re- 
ceived an address of con- 
gratulation on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordina- 
tion. In a quiet way the 
Archdeacon has had very 
great influence in the 
Church of England, and he 








matter happened Manly 
Cove. 

A further examination 
of the shores of Botany Bay 
made the Commodore so dissatisfied with the place that he 
resolved to make a boat expedition to the northward, and 
examine Broken Bay and Port Jackson—two bays sighted 
and named by Captain Cook. 

On the twenty-first, the Sirius and her convoy having 
got safely to their anchors, the Commodore, with Captain 
ILlunter, the judge advocate, Mr. Collins, and the masters 
of the Sirius and Supply, set off in three boats to examine 
the coast north, while Mr. King and Mr. Dawes had orders 
to search the shores of the bay for good fresh water, the 
want of which was the Commodore’s chief objection 
to forming the settlement at this place. Meanwhile, 
however, a party of the prisoners were set to work 
clearing an open space of ground, so that, should the 
Commodore decide to remain, a beginning would have 
been made, 

We on board the Sirius were not allowed to lose time 
waiting, for our people were employed getting up cases 
of saws and such like implements, in making seine poles 
and getting fishing gear ready. A saw-pit was made on 
shore by a party of the prisoners; but before it was 





ELY CATHEDRAL. 


An appeal is now being made for funds to mect the cost of necessary external 


head of the cove a clear rivulet empties itself, and the soil, 
though thick with trees and rocky near the shores, seemed 
to us very fair. 

On the twenty-seventh the convicts and our men were 
landed and encamped on the west side of the stream of 
water, and the Governor and the principal officers, with a 
guard, were encamped opposite to them. 

I must not forget to mention that, just after the Supply 
left Botany Bay, two French ships which had been cruising 
about trying to get in made the port. These were La 
Boussole and L’ Astrolabo, commanded by Monsieur de La 
Perouse, and bound on a voyage of discovery. 

They had been unfortunate in their voyage, as we after- 
wards heard, having had some of their officers massacred 
by the savages of the islands they had visited. 

Our Commodore sent some of the officers to visit the 
Frenchmen, and they went round to the bay in our ship’s 
cutter, and, I believe, took some dispatches, which the 
foreigners said they would deliver when they got back to 
Europe, and we took some dispatches of theirs to send to 
England by the first ships. 


repairs, 


is regarded with universal 
respect and affection. 

Dr. Jacob, the new 
Bishop of Newcastle, has 
received many flattering tokens of esteem from the towns- 
people and his parishioners in Portsmouth. He has con- 
ciliated to a remarkable degree the goodwill of the Noncon- 
formists, who are joining heartily in expressions of estcein. 


The Bishop of Worcester speaks without much hope of 
the efforts being made for the reunion of Christendom. 
Considering the part which he and his son have taken in 
the Grindelwald Conferences, this is significant. The 
Bishop says that most of the efforts now being made are 
doomed to disappointment. A fusion of all the churches 
in one huge and crushing organisation, a federation of 
churches under episcopal government having the same 
creeds, sacraments, and rule of faith, even if the autonomy 
of each church were strictly preserved with a variety of 
forms of service and the like, might, after all, be but a 
hollow unity ; and such a unity would be dearly purchased 
if it involved any loss of individual freedom, and still more 
if it meant the sacrifice of truth. Ms 





* The unfortunate La Perouse, and ail with him, were, it has since been 
ascertained, lost on the island of Vanikoro.—Epiror. 
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Rev. Michael Feversham (Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson). 


Mrs. Lesden (Miss Marion Terry). 
Micuagt: You come like—like some bad angel, to mock, and hint, and question, and suggest. 


How dare you play with sacred things !— (Scene I.) 
Micuart: I want you to be sincere, to be yourself.— (Scene II.) 


* MICHAEL AND HIS LOST ANGEL,” MR, HENRY ARTHUR JONES’S NEW PLAY AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE, 


See “ The Piayhouses,” 
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CARDINAL MANNING. 
The Life of Cardinal Manning. By E. S. Purcell. 
(Macmillan and Co.)—Two bulky volumes have been 
insufficient to bring together anything like an all-round 
account of Cardinal Manning's long and varied career. It 
is difficukt, perhaps, for men with short lives to be what is 
called consistent. For men with long lives there comes 
change on change. This mutation does not necessarily 
imply instability of mind. It is the time that changes, 
and the man with it. Manning and Gladstone began life 
together. They changed parts in early life—Gladstone to 
the State, Manning to the Church. But, differing as they 
did more and more in their position and opinions, they 
bore a strong resemblance at last. Manning expressed 
it when he said that whereas he had made the great break 
with his career by becoming in 1851 a Roman Catholic, 
Gladstone, too, had his own crisis in later years when he 
left and lost all for Ireland. Apart from great public issues, 
there was an almost tragic incompletion in Manning’s 
own mental history. He, like Gladstone, was ‘ open to 
conviction ’’—receptive even as an octogenarian. His 
views of Papal policy underwent, even at that age, an 
immense change. The Temporal Princedom of the Pope 
ceased to be an enthusiasm with him; and the withdrawal 
of Italian Catholics from the public life of Italy, at the 
request of the Vatican, he regarded as a suicide and a 
crime. He let his views be known at headquarters. He 
speaks of wearying the Pope with them; and the great 
favourite of Pius LX. found himself in Rome under a new 
Pontificate a councillor whose word, even if asked, was 
not acted upon. 

The Life now published dwells with immense dispro- 
portion on the failure of Cardinal Manning’s aims and 
friendships. It is made up largely of documents which 
he had put aside in case his wrangles—the word is hardly 
too trivial, though there is nothing trivial about the 
Cardinal’s character—with this person and that should be 
mis-stated elsewhere. His own statement was then to 
be at hand if needed. But, published without provoca- 
tion, they portray the Cardinal too exclusively as a 
tighter—a character he could assume at need, but not, 
for all that, the one most proper to him, or the one by 
which he could wish to be known. His life as a peace- 
maker, as the intimate friend of the friendless, as the 
unceasing sacrificer of his own time and tastes to the needs 
of the poor and the fallen, has yet to be described. There 
are glimpses of his greatness in this order here and there, 
as well as of his supreme conquest over himself, and of his 
noble power of expression. To begin to quote from fifteen 
hundred pages would lead us too far; but it is fair to add 
that within the narrow, misleading, and even hostile scope 
of the biography to which Mr. Purcell has limited himself 
he has performed his part with ability and skill. 


RECENT NAVAL WARFARE. 

Action: A Sketch of Naval Warfare from 
1855 to 1895 ; with Some Account of the Development of the 
Battle- ship in England. By H. W. Wilson. With an 
Introduction by Captain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. Plans, 
Maps, and Illustrations. Two vols. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—‘‘ Ironclads in Action” is a modern 
naval history, though not by any means a complete 
one, written in a popular form, and including accounts not 
only of actions in which ironclads participated, but also of 
various other operations of modern naval warfare. Nor is 
the author an historian merely : he aspires to deduce lessons 
from the events which he narrates, and by their aid to 
frame speculations concerning what is likely to be the 
nature of the naval warfare of the immediate future. 
We consider that he has aimed a little too high. His 
historical compilation—for, indeed, it is nothing more— 
is reasonably well done, though it bears marks of 
having been in places hastily got through, to the 
prejudice of accuracy in some passages and of desirable 
detail in others; but the critical chapters seem to be 
possessed of very small value, since they contain scarcely 
anything that has not already been better stated elsewhere, 
and since, moreover, they show Mr. Wilson to be but 
superficially acquainted with certain elementary principles 
with regard to the application of which he offers sugges- 
tions. It seems, then, a pity that instead of devoting all 
his energies to the statement of facts, he has wandered off 
into the domain of the naval specialist. He would have 
done better to follow the path trodden by James, Roosevelt, 
Maclay, and other civilian historians of naval exploits, and 
to have left the application to teehnical men like Mahan 
and Colomb. Had he taken this course, it is probable that 
we should have had but little save praise for the two 
handsome volumes which he has given us. 

The naval wars of the past forty years are doubly inter- 
esting, because they have been waged during a period of 
change and progress previously unexampled in the career 
of the world, and also because their history has hitherto 
been unwritten, save in the periodicals of the time, and 
in a few separate and barely known works, each of which 
deals with a single campaign, and with that only. In the 
present book we have the scattered episodes brought 
together in a form which, especially if Mr. Wilson 
should see his way to revising his work thoroughly 
ere it runs to a second edition, may well be _per- 
manent. We have the story of the beginning of the 
ironclad ship, and of its first employment in the opera- 
tions against Kinburn. We have the narrative of the 
further evolution of the ironclad consequent upon the 
circumstances and needs occasioned during the American 
War of Rebellion. We have the tale of the campaign of 
Lissa, when, for the first time, ironclad fleet met iron- 
clad fleet at sea, and when it was demonstrated that 
the ancient rule of the superior importance of good 
officers and personnel still held good, in spite of the advances 
in matériel. We have the meagre and disappointing naval 
events of the Franco-German War; the more exciting 
episodes at sea during the Russo-Turkish War; the 
suggestive chronicle of the war between Chile and Peru; 
the report of the bombardment of the defences of Alex- 
andria; the instructive story of the Chilian Civil War; 
the record of the Civil War in Brazil; and the history, 
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so far as it can yet be written, of the still recent war 
between Japan and China. There are also chapters on cata- 
strophes to ironclads, and en the development of the battle- 
ship, together with several statistical appendices; so that 
we could have easily spared from this mass of history the 
intrusive and inefficient speculation on the naval battle of 
to-morrow. The space given to it might with advantage 
have been given to.a fuller account of the river war in 
Paraguay—which, although Mr. Wilson chooses to laugh at 
it, is full of suggestion—and of other minor campaigns, 
which are either not mentioned at all, or barely touched upon. 

Captain Mahan’s introduction emphasises the import- 
ance of historical study as a guide for future policy and 
conduct. ‘Though for a time,” he says, ‘‘ perplexed as to 
methods, we have no need to despond; for, in proportion 
as we have assimilated the teachings of the past, we hold 
in our hands the sure clues that in the future will not 
mislead us. To recognise and respect this eonservative 
element, which links the future to the past, and imparts 
coherence to both thought and action, will be no slight 
gain. It is the counterpoise needed to balance the often 
crude and impatient generalisations which are the evil side 
of that unceasing progress we are prone to vaunt with too 
little discrimination.” 

The plans and illustrations included in the book are 
numerous, and in some cases useful to assist the text, but 
several of them are of no value whatsoever, since they 
only serve to remind the reader of the wholly imaginary 
representations of past occurrences which find a place in 
the books of certain publishers who scarcely profess to 
consider accuracy at all, and who aim only at selling their 
worthless wares by the hundred thousand. ‘This is not fair 
to the book, which, in spite of its faults, and in spite of 
its popular character, merits in the main to rank as a 
serious historical study. Mr. Wilson does not disclose 
the name of the Austrian artist after whom he reproduces a 
picture of the sinking of the Re d’Jtalia at Lissa. The best 
known and apparently the most trustworthy Austrian 
painting of the event, and all the credible Italian paintings 
which we have seen, represent the unfortunate Italian 
ironclad as having struck her topmasts, and as being in the 
conventional trim of a masted ship when cleared for action ; 
but Mr. Wilson’s picture gives her all her spars in place, 
and shows all her people who are visible standing at an 
angle of 45 deg., wid, as Euclid says, is absurd. Nor 
is the plan of Lissa fight or the elevation of the Blanco 
Encalada more to be commended. Yet we hope that the book 
will be widely read. It is imperfect, but it supplies a need. 


STORIES BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


The Long Arm. By Mary E. Wilkins. And Other Stories. 
(Chapman’s ‘‘ Story Series.” )—Chapman’s ‘‘ Story Series ” 
begins well with a detective tale from the pen of Miss 
Mary E. Wilkins, the George Eliot of American village 
life. This conjunction may seem strange at first, but on 
reading ‘‘ The Long Arm,” we feel that here we have 
come to what will be the detective story of the future—the 
story in which the detective interest shall be combined 
with a more perfect realisation of the conditions of 
life and the characters of the dramatis persone than 
we have hitherto been accustomed to. ‘The English 
tale that is next in order of succession and of merit, ‘‘The 
Murder at Jex Farm,” by George Ira Brett, is laid on the 
same original lines. Nothing can be more exciting than 
the mere technical interest of the discovery of the mys- 
terious murderer of the father of the innocent village girl ; 
but who shall say that that interest is not heightened by 
the realistic domestic details of the life of the farm ?—the 
little cat-hole in the wall of the shed, the green silk dress 
that was dyed for mourning on top of the blood- 
stains, and the humble profession of long-armed Phoebe 
Dole. The haunting sense of ‘‘something wrong,” 
that runs all through the story is coexistent with 
our strong impression of everyday life going on in 
spite of the blood spattered on the lintels, and the 
grotesque, unpicturesque apathy of human nature that 
cannot live-on strain for ever. The details of the cyclists, 
the bar parlour talk, the commonplace yet heartfelt love 
affair of the farmer and the woman journalist in the second 
story are touched in in consonance with the same theory of 
detective story writing—the theory that would love to see 
George Eliot and Wilkie Collins combined. 





LONGMAN’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Stout, and yet compendious, comprehensive enough to put 
a girdle round the earth, and withal a companion for an 
idle hour, a companion leading you into seductive byways, 
where you botanise amidst the flora of miscellaneous 
information : such is ‘‘ Longman’s Gazetteer.” Do you want 
to know how many people there are in out-of-the-way 
places in Siberia? Do you yearn for an exact apprecia- 
tion of the healthiness of the world, especially in -its 
‘‘warmer parts”? Have you a hobby for the correct 
pronunciation of foreign names? These appetites are more 
than satisfied by the volume which Mr. George Chisholm 
has edited with so much erudition. No globe-trotter can 
trot without this ‘‘ Gazetteer ’’—that is to say no globe-trotter 
with a conscience. There are travellers, of course, who 
start without this or, indeed, any proper equipment. We 
can only say of such a one, in the words of Portia: ‘‘ God 
made him; let him pass for a man.” But travelling 
nowadays is a science rather than an idle pursuit. The 
globe-trotter wants to know the exact sanitary state of 
every township, so that, should he enter the gracious state 
of a Poor-law guardian on his return, he may be ready for 
his duties with a vast mass of experience. Let him therefore 
pack ‘‘ Longman’s Gazetteer ” in his trunk, or, better still, 
carry it under his arm. It is large, but before he has 
finished his travels he will love it for its girth’s sake as well 
as for its contents. Besides, it will be a passport to many 
new friends in strange lands, for Mr. Chisholm has been 
assisted by ‘‘a host of local revisers,” who have corrected 
and supplemented articles relating to the places in which 
they live. So the globe-trotter, descending from train or 
coach in the most outlandish parts with the ‘‘ Gazetteer” in 
his embrace, will be promptly welcomed by the ‘local 
reviser” and sent on his .ay rejoicing. Thus the 
‘* Gazetteer” may be a potent means for cementing the 
brotherhood of man. 
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A LITERARY LETTER. 
As I find that the very amusing remark to the effect that 
our two most distinguished novelists are Meredith the 
Obscure and The Amazing Hardy is being attributed to 
Mr. Zangwill, I may as well give the right humorist his 
due. Mr. Henry James is the culprit. 


I see that the pleasant little journal, the Literary 
World, reviews the so-called new edition of ‘* The l’aston 
Letters” as if it were a new book, and refers to the four 
hundred letters ‘‘ here printed for the first time.” Unfor- 
tunately, the book is a mere reprint of the year 1872, 
which had the same editor and exactly the same amount 
of new matter. It was scarcely fair of the publishers, 
perhaps, to have thus laid a trap for the critic. The 
mistake is a trifle, however, compared with the error with 
which the Daily News so recently distinguished itself when 
it referred to Mr. Crockett and his latest successful novel, 
‘*Tan Maclaren”! 


My copy of ‘‘ The Paston Letters ” states upon the title- 
page of its first volume that it is ‘‘ a new edition containing 
upwards of four hundred letters, &c., hitherto unpublished. 
Edited by James Gairdner (Birmingham: 1, Montague 
Road, 1872).” That is twenty-four years ago. Of course 
Mr. Gairdner may have discovered four hundred new letters 
since then. Otherwise he or his publishers should send an 
explanation to the Atheneum. 

a . . 7 o 


Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy, who is well known by his many 
works of fiction and his abundant literary accomplishments, 
will have a fascinating task in the biography of the Countess 
of Blessington, which he is shortly to publish through 
Messrs. Downey and Co. ‘The Most Gorgeous Lady 
Blessington” is the title of the book, that phrase being 
applied to the lady by Dr. Samuel Parr the Dr. Parr 
whom De Quincey has made immortal for us. The letters 
promise to be of very great interest, for Lady Blessington 
corresponded with all the most famous people of her time. 
Prince Louis Napoleon wrote to her from the fortress 
of Ham, during his imprisonment there; the Countess 
Guiccioli wrote to her about her lover, Lord Byron; and 
Captain Marryat, Walter Landor, Dickens, Disraeli, and 
Bulwer were among her regular correspondents. 

> * > . al 

The English Historical Review, always full of attractive 
articles for historical students, contains nothing more 
interesting in the January number than a criticism by 
Mr. 8S. R. Gardiner upon Lord Acton’s inaugural lecture as 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge. When we 
remember that Mr. Gardiner was offered the Regius 
Professorship at Oxford, and is by all acknowledgment 
our most effective historical scholar on the lines of purely 
concrete research, there is a certain picturesqueness in the 
idea of his criticising a great historian whose work is on so 
totally different a plane. The old quarrels and jealousies 
of historians, which added to the gaiety of nations in the 
seventies and eighties, have died with Freeman and Froude. 
These controversies were largely a matter of accuracy as to 
the transcription of a letter or the genuineness of this or 
that document. With our newer giants the problem is a 
totally different one. We know Lord Acton as a man of 
magnificent accomplishments and of genuine insight, who 
prefers rather to make deductions than to marshal facts. 
With Mr. Gardiner, on the other hand, it is the marshal- 
ling of facts that is everything, and he has revolutionised 
our views on the Stuart period. To most men of literary 
feeling the method of Lord Acton has more of distinction 
and of charm; but Mr. Gardiner’s boundless research, 
his keen common-sense and unbiassed method of treating 
the most difficult period in our history will always give 
him an honourable place among our men of letters. 


* * . * . 


So many newspapers have made paragraphs out of the 
circular recently issued upon the fainburgh edition of 
tobert Louis Stevenson, o Professor Colvin and Mr. 
Charles Baxter, that there is nothing new to say. 
I take up my Globe and St. James's on Saturdays—and 
the Pall Mall and Westminster also—with an added zest 
because of the columns of literary gossip which appear 
only on that day, but I confess to being a little tired of 
the Stevenson circular. It is, however, a good thing for 
the thousand happy mortals who have subscribed for the 
Edinburgh Stevenson to know that there are seven volumes 
to be added. If it be true that the volume of ‘‘ Juvenilia 
and Minor Essays” is on no account to be printed else- 
where, that will almost double the value of the edition in 
the eyes of collectors. 


Mr. Max Pemberton is engaged upon a series of 
stories of life in Paris during the reign of Louis XV. 
for the Strand Magazine. Mr. Pemberton’s next long 
romance will be a story of life in Venice in the Middle 
Ages. The success of ‘* The Little Huguenot” has shown 
his faculty for the historical novel as against the novel 
of sea adventure, by which he made his first reputation. 


* * ° * * 


One of the many young writers who may claim Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood as their literary godfather is Mr. B. A. 
Clarke, some of whose earliest work attracted my attention 
in the pages of that bright little paper, the Anti-Jacobin. 
Mr: Clarke has since published a good many stories, but 
none’ to equal the story which I read in the last issue 
of To-Day. ‘The Strangeness of McQuaritch” tells 
of an old Scotchman, the greater part of whose 
life had been spent amid the squalor of one of the 

rer of London suburbs; and the intense longing for 

is own country which comes upon him in his old age is 
admirably described. His final consolation of watching the 
Great Northern express to Edinburgh from a London 
station is told with fine sympathy. The conquest of 
England by Scotland may now be said to be complete: not 
only have the Scotch provided us with some of our best 
fiction for many years past, but English writers would 
now seem to be entering the same field. There are some 
beautiful. touches, by the way, in Mr. J. M. Barrie’s 
new story, ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy,” in the January 
Scribner. 0. K. 8. 
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BY ANDREW 
The Greeks believed in the existence of a happy people, the 
Blameless Hyperboreans, who lived at the back of the 
North Wind. There the chill blast came never, nor hail, 
nor rain, nor any snow. These plagues arose to the south 
of the blameless people, for the destruction of the rest of 
mankind. Concerning the manners of the Hyperboreans, 
we only know, on the showing of Pindar, that they sacrificed 
donkeys to Apollo, and that the god was greatly delighted 
with the frolics of Now to a was 
sacrificed, on certain occasions, his favourite beast. At the 
back of the North Wind, therefore, but not in his native 
isle of holy Delos, or at his shrine in Delphi, donkeys were 
the beloved animals of the Prince of Song. 

In this wisdom of the Grecians lies hidden, I think, a 
parable of great comfort to unpopular authors, mere 
scholars, critics, historians, For among 
ourselves there is a clime at the back of the North Wind 
of Criticism. 


the animals. god 


persons of taste. 


It is thickly populated by an innocent race 
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and placens uxor, and hammock and slippers, an Shain: 
borean may advance to opening his poems, but it is not 
very probable. Thinking of Mr. Arnold’s case, I become 
wedded to the belief that most of my book-reading fellow- 
citizens are really Literary Hyperboreans, preferring the 
melodious brays and gracious amtics of their beloved 
animals to the song of the nightingale or of the Mzonian 
swan. These innumerable “Thousands” of all manner of 
incondite books, are they not carried northward by caravan, 
along a sacred way where gold and amber never come, into 
the happy land beyond the North Wind * 

There, certainly, the clear, shrill breath of true criticism 
does not blow; only soft airs from some other quarter, with 
gusts of windy laughter of the warm rain 
of easy tears, and melting but inexpensive pathos. There is 
no use in deriding, in our latitudes, the most sweet 
voices of the beloved animals which have 
Hyperborea, and become dear to the good-hearted natives. 


and ‘ blashes”’ 


“none 
once reached 


They hear as though they heard us not; and are, very 
wisely, content with what they like themselves. 
And what do they like? Why they like fine, tall 
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for, at the back of the North Wind, Pegasus is a moke. A 


good loud, frothy morality is a welcome offering in 


Hyperborea, especially if accompanied by poignant satire 
and copious description of the naughty and their naughti- 


ness. Pathos must be big and blunt, insistent and 
obvious. Ill-treated animals; dear, suffering, dying, mis- 


understood children are always certain to win the ready 
tear. Jeffrey, in old age, migrated to Hyperborea and 
wept freely over Little Nell. The Hyperboreans revel in 
death-bed scenes and returned amiable prodigals and 
repentant Little Em’lys, who stand 
the darkness and the cold. Mix with appropriate pietism 


shivering back in 


and Hyperborea is more than content. Ilyperborea 
thinks Thackeray an odious sneering wretch, and never 
detects the heart, which is certainly not unobtrusively 
worn, but, to Hyperborean eyes, is invisible. Iyperborea 
likes poetry to have a good patent moral, plainly stated, 
and repeatedly enforced. Its humour must be blusterous, 


Trony is, of 
who love a deep 
large. 


obstreperous, practical, and decidedly funny. 
course, wasted on the Iyperboreans, 
tragedy of all things, and to see everything writ 
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of readers ready with the six shillings for the appropriate 
novel in one volume, and even inclined to part with a 
similar sum for the convenient poetry. The natives, 
unchilled by the critical North Wind, purchase freely and 
freely read, and make many offerings to the Hyperborean 
Apollo. But their favourites, as of old, are donkeys— 
authors whose gay skippings and artless brays are not dear 
to the Deity that leads the Muses through lands blown 
upon by the North Wind. There he has other ministrants, 
pit vates, et Phaebo digna locuti, priests who receive scant 
tithes and are not gratified with editions of fifty thousand. 

These reflections arise when, in reading Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s ‘‘ Letters,” we find that his literary profits, 
subject to income tax, were about, at most, £200 a year. 
The author of ‘The Strayed Reveller” and ‘‘ The Scholar 
Gipsy” was unknown at the back of the North Wind. Of 
‘« Friendship’s Garland ” and the ‘‘ Lectures on Translating 
Homer” we may say with an old poet— 

They lie on Longman’s shelves, and oh! 
The difference to him! 

From behind the North Wind came no Hyperborean 
missionaries, the sacrificers of garlanded donkeys, to inter- 
view Mr. Arnold and “ write up” his modest rural home. 
I doubt if Geist or Atossa was ever described and viewed 
by a Hyperborean reporter for the joy of his intelligent 
countrymen. From reading about a poet’s dog and cat, 
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writing of the Asiatic variety: above all they like an 
author, if one may use the phrase, ‘‘ to give himself away.” 
His heart must not only be worn on his sleeve, but blazoned 
on every part of his costume. Warm unrestrained out- 
pourings of almost any sort are certain to be in favour. 
This accounts for the high repute of Christopher North 
forty or fifty yearsago. He was always boiling over, and 
out it all came as if you upset a pot full of reeking Scotch 
hotch-potch. Warm water, carrots and greens, beef, peas, 
cauliflower, any quantity of pepper, out it burst, and I 
would be the last to deny that, in this fine confused feeding 
there are good elements. “The critic had little or no dis- 
crimination, no consistency: his love of to-day might be 
his abhorrence to-morrow ; ‘the poet had no distinction: 
form, measure, selection, restraint, did not exist; but the 
mess was always served up piping hot.. Ilere, the public 
said, is a fellow who shows us his heart, and plenty of it. 
The repast is cold now, ‘‘ new donkeys are crowned in the 
city” with sacrificial flowers; the young men (Mr. Arthur 
Benson to wit) speak severely of our old Christopher; but 
the new admirations of the Hyperboreans are not of another 
breed than the old. 

The Hyperborean takes deluges of words “ all very fine 
and large ” for style; he says that this or that is ‘ beauti- 
fully written.” A kind of tawdry mysticism is dear to him, 
he flies transported on the wings of a long-eared Pegasus, 


CARRIERS WAITING TO BE HIRED AT CAPE 





COAST CASTLE. 


IIappy is he, or she, who has once reached Hyperborea, 
and made his mark on the intelligent people. 

Then is every popular author a creature dear to the 
Ilyperborean Apollo? No, certainly not; and that is 
the curious thing. cannot call Burns and Scott 
Hyperboreans (not to speak of contemporaries), but it 
is equally certain that, in Hyperborea, there is ne 
market for Coleridge and Keats. I lately saw Coleridge’s 
Poetical Works (of about 1840) still uncut on the shelves 
of a public library, and, when the poet's letters were recently 
published, a Hyperborean critic in the Pall Mall Gazette 
treated S. T. C. as an invertebrate animal should not be 
used by an Archangel. An author of the first rank may 
be obvious and hearty, and then Hyperborea embraces an 
author of the first rank, dead or contemporary. But, when 
we do find a good writer admired at the back of the North 
Wind, we must ask ‘‘ What is the matter with him?” We 
shall probably find that he, in certain ways, verges towards 
the Hyperborean ; amiably, even nobly, still he verges. 

These are consolatory thoughts for unpopular authors, 
but let us remember that even a very bad author may be 
unpopular, just as popularity does not necessarily imply 
badness. Oh, that I had the right breed of Pegasus, the 
not unwinged donkey ! Then would I fly beyond the North 
Wind, and my works would win the praise of being 
‘* beautifully written,” 


One 
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ENGLAND’S PREPARATIONS FOR EMERGE! 
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THE LATE LORD BLACKBURN. 


The death of Lord Blackburn on Jan. 8 at the 
ripe age of eighty-two has removed one of 
the most notable figures in the legal world of 
the last half-century. The late Judge, whose 
active service in the administration of the law 
covered a period of twenty-seven years, was 
one of the last surviving members of the 
brilliant legal array engaged in the celebrated 
prosecution of the Manchester Fenians in 1868, 
and one of the last Serjeants-at-Law. Colin 
Blackburn was born in 1813 at Levenston, 
Dumbartonshire, being the second son of Mr. 
John Blackburn, of Killearn, in the county of 
Stirling. He was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he took his 
degree as Eighth Wrangler in 1835. Three 
years later he was called to the Bar at the 
Inner Temple. In 1845 he won a considerable 
reputation by his book on ‘‘ The Effect of the 
Contract of Sale,” which for the next quarter 
of a century was regarded as the leading text- 
book on the subject. In these early days of 
his career he was also engaged, in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Thomas Flower Ellis, the friend 
of Macaulay, in preparing the teports of the 
Queen’s Bench. Much surprise was caused 
in the legal world when, in 1859, Lord 
Campbell appointed Mr. Blackburn to fill the 
vacancy on the Queen’s Bench occasioned by 
the promotion of Sir William Earle; for the 
new Judge was not a Q.C. However, this 
objection was answered by a reminder that 
neither Willes nor Lord Tenterden had ever 
worn silk; and the Lord Chancellor’s testi- 
mony to his belief in Mr Blackburn as one of 
the ablest lawyers of che day was more than 
justified by ** wuew Judge’s subsequent 
career. 

On his elevation to the judgeship Mr. 
Blackburn was knighted. His career as a 
Judge was connected with several of the most 
sensational trials of the last half-century. 
Four years after his appointment he was the 
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THE LATE LORD BLACKBURN. 


From an Etching by G. Aikman. By permission of Mr. Thomas McLean, Haymarket. 


presiding Judge in the trial of Buncher and others for the and Captain Deasy, and 
forgery of bank notes, and in 1868 he was a prominent tence of death on Allen, 


member of the Special Commission which 


the Mr. Justice Mellor was | 


Manchester Fenians, or ‘‘ Martyrs,” for the murder of case, and the prosecution 
Sergeant Brett and the attempt to rescue Colonel Kelly by Sir John Karslake, 


it was he who pronounced. sen- 

Larkin, and Gould. The late 
iis brother Judge in this famous 
of the ‘‘ Martyrs” was conducted 
Attorney-General, with the late 
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Lord Hannen as his junior. The defence 
was conducted by Serjeant O’Brien, Mr. 
Digby Seymour, Mr. Cottingham, and 
Mr. Ernest Jones, the Chartist leader. In the 
course of the trial the late Lord Blackburn 
coniplimented Ernest Jones by speaking of 
his address as “the ablest vindication of 
the liberty of the subject ever uttered in a 
court of law.” Two years earlier Sir Colin 
Blackburn delivered his famous charge to 
the Grand Jury when Governor Eyre was 
accused of. oppression during the riots in 
Jamaica, and induced it to throw out the bill. 

Another case of considerable interest in 
which Mr. Justice Blackburn presided was 
that of ‘‘Wason v. Walter.” This was an 
action arising out of a report of a Parliamentary 
debate which appeared in the Jimes. ‘The 
decision went against Mr. Wason, who there- 
upon brought a charge of conspiracy against 
Lord Russell, Lord Chelmsford, and others; 
but Mr. Justice Blackburn, in conjunction 
with Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, laid down 
the important decision that neither civil nor 
criminal proceedings can be taken against 
members of either House for statements made 
in Parliament. 

In i876 Sir Colin was created one of 
the Lords of Appeal in Ordinary, with the 
title of Baron Blackburn of Killearn. In 
this capacity he took part in many important 
cases in the House of Lords and the Privy 
Council, and in 1878 was made a member of 
the Royal Commission for the consideration 
of the code for indictable offences. Among 
the cases in which his judgment was the 
principal one were several ecclesiastical dis- 
putes which were the subject of much 
discussion in their time. One was the charge 
of excessive ritual brought against Canon 
Carter, of Clewer. 

On Lord Blackburn's retirement in 1886 it 
was found that a retired Lord of Appeal could 
no longer take part in the legislative business 
of the House. The Statute enacted that the 

Lords of Appeal in Ordinary should rank as Barons for 
life, and that they should only have the privilege of their 
seat and vote while they held office. An Act was there- 
fore passed abolishing this limitation. Lord Blackburn, 
however, but rarely took part in the debates thereafter. 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS,” 
Theoretically, the hard-working journalist is never better 
pleased than when he can take up a book the reading of 
which shail not entail the duty of taking notes for imme- 
diate or future use. Practically, he never does take up a 
book without that duty coming self-imposed, or rather 
instinctively, between him and the enjoyment of the work. 
Of course, I am thinking and writing of the journalist with 
a genuine love for his profession, who is ever mindful of 
the fable of ‘‘ The Bag full of Peas,” and applies the moral 
of it to his stock of knowledge ; of the journalist who, from 
sheer pride of intellect as much as from necessity, will not 
allow his mental store to dwindle, who often risks a 
catastrophe resulting from plethora rather than face 
bankruptcy through improvidence, 


I am glad to say I belong to those ant-like craftsmen ; 
nevertheless, last week, on the day of publication of 
Mr. Sheridan Purcell’s ‘‘ Life of Cardinal Manning,” I 
promised to myself the unalloyed pleasure of reading those 
two volumes for the mere enjoyment of the thing. Alack 
and alas for the vanity of human resolutions! At the 
second line of the first chapter there is a reference to a 
note at the end of the volume, and before I had come to the 
last line of that note both my memory and my pencil were 
hard at it; the first to find parallels to the curious incident 
there recorded, the second in jotting them down in the 
rough. Since then I have devoted an hour or so each 
evening to the perusal of Mr. Purcell’s really able per- 
formance; I have got through seventy pages, and have 
double as many notes relating to stories similar to 
Manning's in the lives of other eminent men. This is 
a simple illustration of the Spanish Rabbi’s axiom that 
whatever happens has happened before, and that our 
astonishment at the latest event springs from our ignor- 
ance of the preceding, or, to put it tersely as Solomon put 
it, ‘‘ there is nothing new under the sun.” 


I have an idea that the reader would find a good deal 
of entertainment in the perusal of those ‘biographical 
parallels—not as much as I experienced in the unearthing 
of them from the lumber room of memory, but still a good 
deal. I suppose that their enjoyment to mine would be 
us the enjoyment of the first readers of the ‘* Pleasures of 
Memory ” to that of Samuel Rogers, its author. Yet the 
imperious considerations of space prevent my granting it 
or indulging in it myself to any extent; but the fact of 
Henry Edward Manning’s fancying himself throughout 
life either a year younger or a year older than he really 
was is too curious to be dismissed in one line. 


‘* Henry Edward Manning,” writes Mr. Purcell in the 
text, ‘‘ was born atCopped Hall, Hertfordshire, on July 145, 
1807.” Then he adds in the note alluded to: ‘‘ The error 
concerning Cardinal Manning's birth is a curious illus- 
tration of the aptness of a mistake to perpetuate itself. In 
‘The Catholic Directory,’ edited by the Cardinal’s secre- 
tary, the Right Rev. Canon Johnson, the date of Cardinal 
Manning’s birth was given, year after year to.the end, as 
July 15, 1808. The same date was inscribed on the coffin 
and engraved on Cardinal Manning’s tombstone. . . . On 
speaking to Cardinal Manning on the date of his birth, he 
said, ‘Yes, I believe there is a mistake of a year in the 
date one way or the other, I forget which.’” Yet, as is 
shown by Mr. Purcell, Manning knew the date well 
enough when he was young, but when he grew to 
manhood he seemed to have forgotten it, a curious lapse 
in one who was famed for his excellent memory. 


Now for my parallel. We may be certain that Manning 
did not purposely make himself out to be a year younger 
than he was. It was neither vanity nor interest. Not so 
Jules Grévy, the third President of the Third Republic. 
From sheer vanity he made himself out to be six yedrs 
younger than he really was, for he was perfectly well 
aware that his age would have proved no Par to his re- 
election for the third time if he had lived until then 
without his second period of Presidentship being violently 
interrupted by causes on which I need not insist here. 
People suspected that he’was older than he professed to be, 
but all questions to that effect elicited the same reply, 
‘* People will never know my age.” Hérold, some time 
Prefect of the Seine, and son of the eminent composer of 
‘*Zampa,” who contributed for several years to the French 
counterpart of ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates” and kindred 
works of reference, never succeeded in getting at the truth. 
‘* People will never know my age; the registers of Mont- 
sous- Vaudrey were burnt in 1831,” said Grévy. That was 
true enough. M. Grévy never hinted, though, that there 
existed duplicates of those registers in the archives of the 
Civil Law Courts of the arrondissement. Consequently, 
until recently, all the biograpliies of M. Grévy, including 
the generally well-informed Larousse, ‘‘ Dict. Universel 
du XIXme. Siécle,” gave the date of Grévy’s birth as 
1813, while, in fact, he saw the light in 1807, 


‘* The first hindrance or stumbling-block to the spiritual 
life of the future Cardinal,” says Mr. Purcell, ‘‘ was the 
delay of nearly two years in his baptism. . . . Cardinal 
Manning, unlike his old friend and contemporary, the late 
Charles Wordsworth, Bishop of St. Andrews, so strict on 
the point of early baptism, makes no allusion to the fact 
that he was left unbaptised from the day of his birth, July 15, 
1807, to May 25, 1809.” 


The imagination refuses to admit the possibility of a child 
like Henry Edward Manning, born of well-to-do parents 
and faithful members of the Church of England, remaining 
unbaptised altogether, either through forgetfulnes. on the 
parents’ part or from other causes; yet in the early years 
of the Church there were two bishops who were not baptised 
until their elevation to the episcopate— namely, Saint 
Ambrose, who was forced, as it were, to accept the see of 
Milan, and Nectaire, who, on the proposal of the Emperor 
Theodosius, was chosen by the (icumenical Council of 
Constantinople to replace Saint Gregory of Nazianzus, who 
had resigned the dignity of Patriarch of Constantinople. 
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CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed (o the Chess Euitor. 
C E Pervorst (Kensington).--Your correction is duly to hand. Your 
opinion of the problem is well deserved. 
C A M F (Cambridge).—Thanks for problem, which shall be exam-ned. 
WCOS8srrn We are much obliged, and will examine it 
carefully. 
B D Wimor (Birmingham).—We thank you for the games, which shall 
certainly receive our fullest consideration. 


Northampton). 


Atrua.—There is no objection beyond a sentimental one to a solution 
commencing with a capture, and many fine problems are so solved. 


R W Ecerrton.— You are quite right ; but the oversight was pointed out by 
other correspondents at the time. 


Jose Patvzie (Barcelona).—Your last contribution admits of another 
solution by 1.Q to K B 7th, B to B 5th; 2. Kt to K B 6th (ch), ete. 
Kindly send us another diagram of your two-move problem. 


Correct So.utions or Prosiems Nos. 2688 and 2689 received from E C 
Uhthoff (Mungindi, Queensland) ; of Nos. 2695 to 2697 from Upendranath 
Maitra (Chinsurah) ; of No. 2693 from Tom Butler (Providence, U.S.A.); 
and Evans (Port Hope, Ontario) ; of No. 2699 from C Field, jun. (Athol, 
Mass.) and Evans (Port Hope); of No. 2700 from J Whittingham 
(Welshpool), J D Tucker (Leeds), and David Callender (Edinburgh) ; of 
No. 2701 from J Bailey (Newark), J Whittingham (Welshpool), Dr. 
Goldsmith (Lee-on-the-Solent}, H 8 Brandreth, W H 8 | Peterborough), 
E W Brook, and J B Mahony. 


Correct Sotutions or Propiem No. 2702 received from Dr. Goldsmith 
Lee-on-the-Solent), J D Tucker (Leeds), Captain J A Challice (Great 
Yarmouth), Sorrento, Mrs. Kelly (of Kelly), E E H, F James (Wolver- 
hampton), J Sowden, F F Freeman, R Worters (Canterbury), C E 
Perugini, J Dixon, Mrs. Wilson (Plymouth), T Roberts, W R Raillem, 
A W Elliott, and Castle Lea. 


So.uTion oF Propiem No. 2701.—By A. C> CuaLLenaer. 
BLACK. 


K to B 4th 
K to K 4th 


WHITE. 
1. Kt to Q 2nd 
2. Kt to K 7th (ch) 
3.Qto B4th. Mate. 
If Black play 1. K to Q 4th, 2. Q to K 4th (ch) ; if 1. Kt to B 4th, 2. Kt to B 4th (ch); 
if 1. Kt to B 6th, 2.Q to Kt Sth (ch); if 1. P to B 3rd, 2. Kt to B 3rd (ch); if 1. B moves, 
2. Q to K 4th; and if 1. P to B 4th, then 2. Kt to B 4th (ch), K moves; 3. Kt mates, 


PROBLEM No. 2704. 
By Dr. F. STEINGass. 
RLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. R. Te1cumany and 
E. M. Jackson. 
Queen's Pawn Opening. 
BLACK (Mr. T.) 
P to Q 4th 


Kt to K B 3rd 
P to K 3rd 


wire (Mr. J.) 
1. P to Q 4th 
vz. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. P to K 3rd 


waite (Mr. J.) Bracx (Mr. T.) 
such moves as P dukes P, with attaek by 
White afterwards. 


26. Q to Kt 2nd B to K 2nd 


4. B to Q 3rd B to K 2nd 27. Kt to Kt 3rd P takes P 
5. Castles Castles 28. K to R sq R to Kt 3rd 
6. P to Q Kt 3rd P to B 4th 29. Q tu Bsq P to R 5th 
7. B to Kt 2nd Kt to B 3rd 30. Kt to K 2nd B to Q 3rd 


8. QKttoQ2nd PtoQKt3rd (31. RtakesP 


¢ > | 

9. P to B 4th Black shows at several points a perfect 
The effect of this advance is to leave the | grasp of the situation, The real attack 

Queen's file very weakly supported. A|comes with his thirty-third move, for 

much more reasonable line of action is by | Which this makes way. 


Kt to K 2nd 





te 5 oO p. Thi ot 
na 2. RtoQmnd —KttoBath 
c = 83. o Kt 4 © Kt 2nd (ch 
9. Kt to Kt 5th Kt to Q 5th \ 


10. B to Kt sq 
11. P to Q R 3rd 
12, P takes B P 
13, P takes P 
These Pawn exchanges are not good, the 35. P takes Kt 


Bto Kt2nd a. B to Q 5th 


Kt to B 3rd A 
P takes P will be more clearly 
| position is examined. 


retty and forcible continuation, as 
disclosed when the 


B takes B (ch) 


only effect being to open Black's attack. 36 P to B 3rd Q to Kt 2nd 
13. P takes P 37. Kt to Kt sq P to B 5th 
14. Q to B 2nd P to Kt 3rd 38. R to K sq Q to Q 2nd 
15. R to Q sq Q to Kt 3rd | 39. R(Q2) to K2nd Q to B 4th 
16. Kt to B s« K Rto Qsq 40.RtoKt2nd sR takes R 
17. Q to B 3r¢ KttoQR4th /|41.QtakesR(ch) KtoRsq 
18. B to R 2nd QRto Bsq 42. R to K 4th R to Kt sq 
19. Q to K 5th R to Q 2nd | 43. Q to K 2nd Q to Kt 3rd 
20.Q@RtoKtsq  Ktto B 3rd | 44. Kt to R 3rd P to B 4th 


21. Q to Kt 3rd 
22. Q to R 3rd 
23. Kt to Kt 5th 
24. to K Kt 4th 


Q Rto Q sq 
Q BtoB sq 
"Kt to K R 4th 

B takes Kt 


45. R to K 6th 

| This final attempt at a release from his 
| thraldom (hoping for B takes R, when P 
|} to Q Sth dis, eh. would follow) leads to a 


25. P takes Kt R to Q 3rd most remarkable termination. 
A very subtle move. Not only does it | 45. Q takes R 
open on White's Queeus but prevents any 46. Q takes @ B takes P. Mate 


The St. Petersburg contest has terminated in favour of Mr. Lasker after 
a splendid struggle. We hope to give in our next issue the full score of 
this great nati 

The fifth chess tournament in connection with the Craigside Hydro’, 
Llandudno, was duly commenced on Tuesday, Dec. 31. There were several 
disappointments at the last moment, the Rev. J. Owen, the Rev. A. B. 
Skipworth, and Mr. Porterfield Rynd being conspicuous by their absence. 
Notwithstanding this, the entries were fairly , and the meeting passed 
off without the semblance of a hitch. The following were the prize-winners 
in the open event: Messrs. E. O. Jones and G. E. H. Bellingham divided 
first and second prizes. Messrs. B. D. Wilmot and W. H. Gunston third 
and fourth. In the final round of the handicap Mr. E. O. Jones again 
secured first place. 








TITLEPAGE AND INDEX. 
The Titlepage and Index to. Engravings of Volume One 
Hundred and Seven (from July 6 to December 28, 1895) of 
THe Intustratep Lonpon News can be had, Gratis, 
through any Newsagent, or direct from the Publishing Office, 
198, Strand, W.C., London. 
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SCIENCE 


BY DR. ANDREW 


A week or two ago I commented in this column 
Dr. Waldo’s report to his vestry on the recent prosecution 
for overcrowding a London Salvation Army shelter. My 
remarks really consisted of a criticism of Dr. Waldo’s 
report, but it appears that two persons regard them as 
reflections on themselves. Mr. Bramwell Booth is pleased 
to style them a ‘grossly unfair” attack. I object very 
strenuously to any such designation of my remarks. 
Mr. Booth, it is clear, cannot have perused my article with 
the care demanded from a critic. I expressly acknow- 
ledged the difficulties to be encountered in dealing with 
the waifs and strays of humanity, and while I thought 
then, and still think, that overcrowding (the fact of which 
was legally established) was represented in the shelter, 
I said no word in disparagement of the work of affording 
refuge to the homeless. Mr. Bramwell Booth owes me an 
apology for stigmatising my criticism of Dr. Waldo’s 
report as a ‘‘grossly unfair” attack. Perchance he will 
see his way, after reflection, and after reperusing my 
article, to apologise. 


on 


The second person I seem to have offended is a 
Mr. F, P. Bremner, M.B., C.M., who describes himself as 
‘*medical officer for the Salvation Army shelters in 
London.” Mr. Bremner forwards a long letter of explana- 
tion traversing Dr. Waldo’s conclusions. May I suggest that 
Mr. Bremner should address Dr. Waldo directly, or, better 
still, submit his own views on the subject to, say, the 
Lancet, in the pages of which Dr. Waldo’s report was 
published ? Mr. Bremner says that my remarks are 
virtually an attack on him professionally, This statement, 
not to mince matters, is sheer nonsense. What, may | 
ask, was the police-court prosecution, or what is Dr. 
Waldo’s report to be regarded as, if my own very mild 
criticism of the sanitary question involved is again to be 
called an “attack”? I can only conclude that Salvation 
Army officials are extremely touchy and supersensitive ; 
but that fact will not deter just criticism from being 
bestowed upon them, as upon other people, when necessary. 
Mr. Bremner objects entirely to the chemical evidence 
adduced for the prosecution. This is but natural. I 
happen to agree with it, and I have said so. It is, after 
all, a matter of opinion, and surely I have quite as much 
right to assert my views as Mr. bremner may possess to 
assert his. 


I may, however, point out that, even if the chemical 
evidence of air-pollution be eliminated, the question of 
space surely shows that the shelter was overcrowded. My 
contention was (and is) that the magistrate’s decision was 
perfectly just; and in quarrelling with my remarks both 
Mr. Booth and Mr. Bremner are really traversing that 
decision, given after a very full and patient hearing. I am 
quite willing to accept Mr. Bremner’s statement as to the 
care he exercises over the health-conditions of the shelter. 
I made no reflection on this point at all; and, indeed, I 
practically expressed my sympathy with the ideas and 
practices to which the shelters owe their origin. I accept 
his statement also that they are thoroughly cleansed daily ; 
but 1 adhere to my belief that Dr. Waldo was in the main 
right in his contentions as to the overcrowding, and if any 
further criticism is to be offered, I again advise the 
Salvation Army officials to tackle that gentleman and his 
vestry directly. 


The cases of *‘‘ food-poisoning,” so called, which 
occurred after the Stirling county ball last October, 
created much excitement all over the country. My 
friend Dr. A. K. Chalmers, one of the Medical Officers 
of Health of Glasgow, has issued his report on the subject, 
and has shown that in all probability the cases of typhoid 
fever (which represented the real ailment) were due to the 
pollution of the oysters consumed at the ball. This pollu- 
tion, it is most important to note, did not reside in the 
oysters themselves. It may be taken for granted that 
when the oysters arrived in Glasgow from Holland, they 
were perfectly sound. The bactcriological examination 
of oysters taken from precisely the same source failed to 
reveal any trace of typhoid fever germs in them. But 
after the oysters were opened at Stirling they were left 
‘‘in a small side corridor adjoining one of the prin- 


cipal lavatories—an exceedingly unhappy site,” con- 
tinues Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘to select for such a purpose.” 
In this situation the oysters absorbed something 


probably of the nature of sewage pollution—from sewer- 
gases presumably. Some of them were rejected when 
brought to table as being actually bad ; those which were 
eaten by the fever-stricken guests were, no doubt, 
polluted, but not to such a degree as to interfere with their 
palatability. Examination of the drainage of the hall 
revealed that it was in a defective state. 


The great lesson taught us once again by this sad occur- 
rence is the danger following pollution of foods within 
our homes or other domiciles. It is still a moot question, 
of course, whether sewer-gas may per 3 convey typhoid 
fever infection. To get a case of that fever, you 
must have the germs thereof swallowed. Now, are the 
germs capable of being diffused through the air with drain- 
emanations, or must actual sewage matter containing the 
germs gain admittance to milk or water before infection is 
yossible ? Dr. Chalmers remarks that the present belief 
is that drain-effluvia will not cause specific disease; but 
he adds that with defective drains we generally find 
associated pollution of the subsoil, and with this latter 
condition present, the chances of infection are, of course, 
materially increased. Oysters, which of late have 
acquired a bad reputation in_ respect of — liability 
to cause typhoid fever, must be exonerated in the 
Stirling cases. Jike most other articles of diet, they may 
be contaminated and polluted from outside sources; there- 
fore it is, or should be, the interest of all concerned in 
oyster-supply to ensure the freedom of the mollusc from all 
risks of contamination by sewage matter especially. I note 
that Dr. Licard, of Beziers, has obtained typhoid bacilli 
from sterilised water into which patients had been made 
to breathe. If confirmed, this fact may lead to new 
conceptions regarding typhoid infection. 
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A 27-KNOT TORPEDO-DESTROYER GETTING READY. 


WAR PREPARATIONS : 
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THE LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 


I really have not the least idea what to say about clothes 
to-day, for I fear that the fact that I did not go to bed 
until three o’clock this morning may somewhat militate 


against my chances of intelligent observation. I 
should like to preserve, therefore, a masterly in- 
activity, an unwomanly silence, an unfeminine 
reticence. But, no! here are the blank sheets of 
paper staring me in the face, while the editorial 
ery of ‘‘Copy” is sounding in my ears. It must 
not be imagined for a moment that I do not 
know anything about clothes, for even my 
wanderings last night in the ball-room introduced 
me to several most desirable frocks; to a pale 
blue watered silk gown, for instance, which boasted 
a bodice of blue chiffon traced with coloured 
silks and silver sequins, and striped with pale 
pink velvet ribbon, pale pink velvet ribbon being 
brought round the waist to tie into a double bow, 
whose ends, setting half-way up the bodice, seemed 
to be ambitious to peep over the shoulder of their 
wearer. A charming black gown did I meet, too, 
with a skirt of satin and a bodice of black net with a 
white lace appliqué, sleeves falling off the shoulders, 
where straps of violets caught the bodice together 
from the back to the front. Then there was a 
dress of pale pink brocade all worthy of my sin- 
cerest affection, made in the Princess style, with 
the bodice trimmed round the décolletage with a 
passementerie of pink and white pearls interspersed 
with gold thread, which fell to the waist; the top 
portion of the sleeves of this were quite tight-fitting, 
and made of lace, everywhere outlined with the 
beaded trimming, and puffs of pink silk fell with 
dejected demeanour to the elbow. A very pretty 
young girl wore a white silk skirt and a bodice of 
white chiffon bearing a very deep transparent yoke 
of white lace studded with diamonds and turquoises ; 
and an ideal cloak, which I met in the hall and 
wanted to take home with me, was of black, 
brocaded with coloured flowers, with a sable collar 
and long stole ends, caught just at the neck with a 
black satin ribbon drawn through a diamond buckle. 
A beautiful cloak that was! And talking of cloaks 
reminds me of the duty which lies before me of 
describing that jacket which is illustrated on this 
page. It is made of stamped velvet in mouse-grey, 
trimmed round the neck and sleeves with zitka fox, 
and boasting a vest of the same fur, with pleats 
of grey poplin over the shoulders, caught with 
bands of fanciful passementerie of steel beads and 
sequins. It isa very good model that cloak, for it might 
be worn either in the afternoon or in the evening, 
if its armholes were cut sufficiently large so that it 
might be easily induced to slip over the voluminous 
sleeve of our evening wear. ‘Then, before I forget 
it—I feel like forgetting all my duties this morn- 
ing, I am so fatigued, a fact which may appear 
of minor importance, but is at the moment superlatively 
interesting to me—the other picture shows a tea- 
gown of English satin of a helotrope shade, with an 
overdress of very fine lace. To such a purpose as this, 
by the way, might the old shawl be adapted, and many 




























A SATIN TEA-GOWN. 


of us possess such a treasure, regard it lovingly two 
or three times a year, and realise that we are forced 
to admire it from a respectable distance, lacking any 
possible use for its charms. Lace epaulettes fall over 
the sleeves of this gown, and the zouave is made of 
satin embroidered with coloured flowers traced with 
the indispensable sequin. 


The indispensable sequin has had really a glorious 
season of popularity. Now, perhaps, it is yielding place 
a little to the small diamond, for the most attractive 
method of decorating your gown is with small diamonds, 
taking some conventional design, from the hip to the knee 
of the skirt. Which reminds me that many of the new 
skirts are pleated on the hips, those looking their best 





A STAMPED VELVET JACKET. 


undoubtedly when worn with bodices developing into a long 
point in the front. That way may be obtained a suggestion 
of a very small waist. A very pretty gown which I saw 
made like this at Jay’s the other day was of black satin, with 
the pleats on the hips elaborately diamanté, the hem of the 
skirt being bordered with a ruche of chiffon, the bodice 
being cut into a long point draped round with chiffon and 
fastening down the front with small bows of satin and little 
diamond buttons in the centre. A ruche of the tulle decked 
the décolletage, and the sleeves were made of five puffs set 
closely one on top of the other, of the chiffon, and between 
each one a black ribbon was passed and tied into a bow, 
with a diamond buckle in the centre to match the front of 
the corsage. The swathed bodice appears to be exceedingly 
popular just now, and this lends itself to the decoration of 
diamonds or sequins on to a chiffon or net ground, and 
it offers itself persuasively as an admirable means of 
decorating the gown of yesteryear. Supposing, for 
instance, we have a white satin bodice which fits us to 
perfection (I always like to suppose our dresses fit us to 
perfection; but, alas! how seldom do they do their duty 
thus!) then we might buy some white chiffon diamanté, 
folding it rather full across the bust, slightly full at the 
waist, letting it terminate down the centre of the back, 
where the dress fastens, with a small frill on either side, 
putting shoulder-straps of flowers, violets, or pink roses or 
lilies. A frill of old lace, or new lace should the old not 
be forthcoming, might fall from the décolletage at the front 
and back, while the sleeves might be made of just a scarf 
of the chiffon diamanté tied into a bow and letting the top 
portion of the arm be seen. This sleeve recommends itself 
by reason of its extreme becomingness, and, if properly 
manipulated, it need not have that suggestion of vulgarity 
which was its drawback when it first puc in its appearance 
in fashionable circles. 


And so it would appear I have been able to say some- 
thing about clothes to-day; and now to my well-earned 
rest—and silence. PAULINA Pry. 


NOTES. 
A serious effort is being put forth both at-Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to open the degrees to the women students. At 
Oxford great hopes are entertained, for a very 
large number of the ‘resident M.A.s,” who 
have in the first place the right to influence 
the governing body, signed a memorial asking 
for the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the actual disadvantages suffered by women 
from exclusion, and the evidence given to that 
committee has been almost entirely in favour 
of the degree. At Cambridge the Senate is 
about to be asked by a memorial to appoint 
a similar committee to consider the question, 
and among the signatures appended to this docu- 
ment are those of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Rayleigh, the dis- 
ting’ished scientist, the Head Masters of 
Harrow and Charterhouse, and several influ- 
ential ‘‘dons” and masters of colleges. Women have 
now so thoroughly proved their scholastic abilities that 
there can no longer be made any statement so absurd 
as that with which one of the graduates of London 
University opposed the opening of the examinations 
there to women—namely, that his own degree weuld 
cease to have the smallest value in his own eyes if it should 
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prove that any woman was capable of taking it! This 
extraordinary arrogance and vanity has died a natural 
death now that it has been so abundantly proved that, be 
the standard of examinations as high as it may, many 
women will reach it in a steady and continuous stream, 
At Oxford, for instance, last year, the number of students 
who took honours, either in Moderations or Final Examin- 
ations, rose from thirty-three to thirty-six, of whom 
no less than thirty obtained honours in the Final 
Honour Schools. Of these seven obtained first 
classes, two in Modern History, three in English, 
and two in Modern Languages. In Pass Moder- 
ations and the Law and Science Preliminaries, the 
number of passes rose from thirteen to sixteen ; 
while in the newly opened Final Pass Schools the 
number was seven. It should be added that eighteen 
students have last year passed Responsions, the 
highest previous number being two. At London 
University again, the recent examinations in Mental 
and Moral Science had no men brought out in the 
honours list, and two women; and a girl took the 
prize in each of the great Modern Language honours 
exams. ; while the successes of women at Cambridge 
in the subject of all others that it was a priori 
thought they could not master—mathematics—are 
famous all the world over. here can be no longer 
any fear, therefore, that the standard of the B.A. 
will be lowered, or the respectability of the ordinary 
degree extinguished, by women being allowed to 
take it; and the mere unreasonable conservatism 
that can alone remain in the way will, no doubt, 
be conquered. 


An opposition memorial at Oxford is asking that 
only a “diploma” shall be given to women. They 
are no true friends to women students, though they 
may pose as such, who make such a proposition. 
The solid power of the successes of the past is based 
on the fact that they were gained in the most 
absolute competition with the other sex. Had 
women passed different examinations, even though 
in reality those had been by far the more dificult, 
the respect and influence gained thereby would have 
been far less. But as the examinations are the same, 
why a different title? Surely the distinction without 
a difference that is at present in existence and that 
these advocates of a ‘‘ Diploma” in lieu of a degree 
desire to retain, is very childish ‘‘ make-believe.” 
Women earn the degree—why forbid them to use 
the letters that indicate the fact of their having 
done so’ ‘Trinity College, Dublin, Oxford and 
Cambridge, are the only important Universities 
that retain this grudging, half-hearted recognition ; 
and the first named has stated that it will give 
way as soon as either of the two old English Universities 
does so. 


‘*Mrs. Browning’s memorial” at Ledbury is at last 
completed, and the formal opening was on the 16th. Of 
all singular choices, Mr. Rider Haggard was asked by the 
committee to give the inaugural address. The ‘‘ memorial ” 
is a handsome structure, the total cost being over £2300. 
It contains a reading-room and library, and has in the 
tower a fine clock, the gift of Mrs. Russell. 


A subject on which a singular lack of unanimity is 
displayed amongst those who should understand the case 
is the registration of sick-nurses. A conference has been 
held of duly accredited representatives of the leading 
schools for training nurses and of associations for supplying 
their services to the public. The occasion was no ordinary 
one, Mr. Ernest Hart presiding, at the request of the 
British Medical Association, and Sir W. Foster, the late 
President of the Local Government Board, being present. 
The resolution ultimately carried was as follows: ‘That 
a legal system of registration of nurses would be inex- 
pedient in principle, injurious to the best interests of 
nurses, and of doubtful public benefit.” 


Considering that medical men and dentists have greatly 
improved their own status and given the public more con- 
fidence in them by means of registration, one regards this 
resolution with some surprise. Registration in the other 
branches of the healing art is not understood to convey an 
exclusive right to practice, but only to ensure that the 
persons registered shall have been trained. But there will 
always be natural healers who, for one reason and another, 
have not completed any formal training, and yet are more 
successful in their work than those who have diplomas. There 
is in every generation at least one unregistered ‘‘ bone- 
setter,” who gets a widespread and undeniable social reputa- 
tion by curing the ‘‘ incurables” of the ‘‘ orthodox,” and a 
vast number of the actual working members of the medical 
profession are ‘“‘unregistered”” men, who chiefly work as 
assistants to the “‘ registered ” doctors. 


Now, in nursing, it is even more certain than in the 
practice of medicine and surgery that training and regis- 
tration will not make a competent practitioner; but that, 
on the other hand, there will be multitudes of formally 
‘‘untrained ”” women with natural gifts for tending the 
sick, who will take up the art rather late in life, or will 
drift into it by virtue of their own special faculties becom- 
ing known among their neighbours, and so never will be 
‘‘ trained,” suye. by experience, yet whom it would be very 
undesirable to. keep out of the work by a hard-and-fast 
regulation forbidding all the unregistered to nurse. But 
nobody surely proposes to prevent the public from employing 
untrained nurses when they are preferred ; so why is there 
any objection to the proposed State register, by which 
trained nurses can be formally certified to have undergone 
training? The nursing institutes may not be, after all, 
safe guides to the public. Even the hospitals have some- 
times been charged with sending out probationers of a 
few months’ standing as qualified private nurses, ‘‘ trained ”’ 
in the hospital school; and the “private profit” insti- 
tutions may even more be open to a similar templation 
to s off as ‘‘trained” girls who really have had 
neither scholastic nor practical training. Would regis- 
tration do anything else but stop these unfairnesses to’ 
the public ? T'LORENCE FENWICK-MILLER, 
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SPRUNG SINEWS, 
CAPPED HOCKS, 

OVER-REACHES, 

4, BRUISES and CUTS, 
¢ GY BROKEN KNEES, 
t=,"| SORE SHOULDERS, 
SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, &c., 
SPRAINS, CUTS, 
BRUISES IN DOGS, 
CRAMP IN BIRDS. 
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*T can bear testimony 

to the value of your 
., Embrocation wherever 
used in India. 
“T. Deavye, Colonel, 
Director Army Remount 
Dépét for India. 


“ Simla, April 27, 1895.""|2 
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ACHES AND PAINS. OKA E 
as dk 2X SSBF 
ELLIMAN’S “eliminates” pain! Rheum- Rie Nir. \ VEY BSL: 
atic pains, lumbago, sprains, bruises, slight } es | 


cuts in healthy persons, sore throat from 
cold, chest colds, neuralgia from cold, chil- 
blains before broken, 
tired feet, stiffness from severe exercise, &c., 
are pains all relieved by a fromp/ and free 
use of ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBRO- 
CATION. In bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 
In jars, ils. and 22s.— Prepared only by 


G ~ 
Elliman, Sons, and Co., Slough. = = 2 . ‘ NS 
’ ’ g We Brtenfeld Stores an Err'ma rs ron Bones ot nagh Let “PRN 


corns when painful, 


BRUISES , cuts, g 
[AN EXCELLENT Goop THinc. ACHES . PAINS . 







































8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 









Ask all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, &c., and take no other. 


THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK, 


“NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES. 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100. 





Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 








WHEN STRIVING TO 


KEEP THE WOLF 
FROM THE DOOR 


REMEMBER THAT IT 1/8 NOT 
ALWAYS 
the cheapest that is the most 


economic; the vast superiority 
of 
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over any other bread, either 
brown or white, both in its bone 
and muscle making substances, 
secures for it the coveted position 
of the 


“CHEAPEST & BEST.” 


Highest Award at the Food and Cookery 
Exhibition, London, May 1895. 


IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FLATTERY. 


The Public are Cautioned against accepting from 
Rakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,’’ which, 
having met with such unprecedented success, is being 
copied in many instances as closely as can be done 
without risk. 


Tf any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “HOVIS,” 
or if what is supplied as ‘“‘ HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be 

defrayed), to 


§, FITTON & SON, Millers, Macclesfield, 


6d. and is. Sample on receipt of Stamps. 
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ART NOTES. 

The exhibition of works illustrating the sculptor- 
goldsmith’s art at Burlington House is doubtless 
due to Mr. Gilbert’s enthusiasm for this branch 
of work. Thanks to the care with which collegiate 
and municipal bodies have preserved their plate, 
a goodly show is made; but the specimens 
seemed more in their place when shown—as 
many of them have been—at South Kensington. 

Naturally the ecclesiastical plate of any antiquity 
(that of Durham Cathedral being an apparent 
exception) has passed into the hands of private 
owners, but apart from one processional cross, 

said to have been dug up on Bosworth Field, all 
the objects are of foreign design and workman- 
ship. Among the more historical lay specimens 
are the ‘‘ Lombard Cup” of the Drapers’'Company, 
the ** Leigh Cup” of the Mercers’, the ‘‘ Rich- 
mond Cup” of the Armourers’ and Braziers’, the 
Wassail Horn. of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge—all splendid specimens of Early E nglish 
work; and to these should be added the very 

creditable specimen of early Georgian art known 

as the ‘‘ Armada Pilgrim Vase,” lent by her 
Majesty, who also lends the so-called ‘‘ Cellini 

Shield,” which, according to tradition, was pre- 

sented by Francis I. to Henry VIII. at the Field 

of the Cloth of Gold. The idea that it was the 

work of Benvenuto Cellini has long since been 

abandoned, and in all, probability it was the 

work of a Milanese artist armourer. 


That modern metal-workers can also produce 
objects in which art holds a high place is shown 
by the latest addition to the South Kensington 
Museum. Signor C. Giuliano’s generous bequest 
to the English nation is now exhibited in the 
South Gallery and is happily placed in close 
proximity to the Etruscan and other ancient 
gold-work, of which the Museum possesses a 
fine collection. Signor Giuliano’s work repre- 
sents two of the most important phases of his 
career as a designer and modeller —granaglia, 
as revived by himse if and Signor A. Castellani, 
and enamelling, to which he devoted the later 
years of his life. Of the granaglia work, which 
depends for its effect upon the careful building 
up of the design by. means of - minute but 
distinct particles of gold, there are several 
specimens—a head of Jupiter and a statuette 
of Victory, both after the antique, and a com- 
plete parure of. Etruscan work, of which a gold 
necklace composed of fifty-two amphore, repre- 
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senting the weeks of the year, is the most highly elaborated 


and originally designed. 


Each amphora has some dis- 


tinctive variation connected with the seasons and their 


mythical or poetical associations 


the zodiacal signs, ete.— 


distine tly represented, but so delicately that the necklace 


would not seem heavy on the slenderest neck. 


Notice 


“A TIGHT FIT.’’—-BY A. J. ELSLEY. 
Reproduced by Permission of the Publishers, Messrs. Forman, No 


also should be taken of a gold monile, or Etruscan crystal 
locket, with gold figures and design, in which are upwards 
of 157,000 grains of gold dust in the state adopted by that 
nation for the decoration of their jewellery. Ther 


numerous other exquisite pieces of jewellery it 


Giuliano bequest, reproducing the 
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of antique art. Among the specimens of 
enamel-work the most important is a necklet 
in black and white enamel with small pearl 
pendants and minute rubies scattered over the 
design, heightening its colour and effect. Alto- 
gether, the bequest is a most generous one, and 
Signor Giuliano has honourably recognised the 
hospitality he found in this country, and the 
appreciation in which his work was held by 
connoisseurs. 


The place left vacant by Mr. Burton Barber, 
as painter-in-ordinary of dogs and children, has 
soon found a worthy occupant in Mr. A.J. Elsley. 
His picture, ‘*A Tight Fit,” which is reproduced 
on the present page, tells its own story, and 
need only here be me mtioned as an excellent 
instance of the painte r’s power. In tworecently 
published etchings, ‘* Good-bye” and ‘* A Dead 
Heat” (Messrs. Frost and Reed, Clifton) Mr. 
Elsley appears more dis tinctly as a follower, 
though not an imitator, of Mr. Burton Barber, 
differing from him by allowing his children 
more the in one pet at a time, and going beyond 
the limitations of a fox-terrier or a collie. Ile 
has a keen sense of humour, especially in his 
treatment of puppies’ backs, which, as students 
of dog-life well know, are their most expressive 
features. 


Mr. Percy Sturdee is very young and very 
bold to face the perils of a ‘‘one man” show; 
but it must be allowed that the collection of his 
Japanese studies at the Clifford Gallery (21, 
Haymarket) justifies his self-confidence. It 
seems a very few years ago that we heard of Mr. 
Sturdee as an Academy pupil, afterwards as a 
follower of Mr. Legros at the Slade School, and 
still later as working in Paris. It seems that 
after those Lehrjdhre, he started for the far- 
thest East, and passed his four Wanderjiéhre 
in Japan, living as far as possible the life 
of its people, steeping himself in its ways of 
thought, and studying its modes of art expres- 
sion. The consequence is that the present 
collection throws more light upon the true 
Japanese life of the streets, of the fields, and 
of the houses than any previous English painter 
has attained. In execution, there is much to 
be improved, and in method much to be 
learned; but Mr. Sturdee has not only plenty 
of vigour, but, as is clear, plenty of adapt- 
ability. He gives us glimpses of all sorts and 
conditions of Japanese men and women; but although 
for the most part the people of Japan have attracted 
Mr. Sturdee’s attention, he has also painted some pleasant 
spots where the flowers or the fruit-trees add variety 
and beauty to the landscape, to the tea-gardens, and to 














Solid Leather Case, containing a Pair of Solid 
Silver Mounted Military Hair-Brushes, Hat- 
Brush,Cloth-Brush, and Silver Mounted Tortoise- 


GOODS FORWARDED TO THE COUNTRY | 





Elegantly Chased —_ a Cabinet-Frame, 


COLDSMITHS’ 


THE 


MANUFACTURIN G 


SILVERSMITHS’ 


the Temple groves. 


(The GOLDSMITHS’ ALLIANCE, Lta. (A. B. Savory and Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company). 


112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. (cerocsiitccnvan) 
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Show-Rooms : 
SUPPLY THE PUBLIC 


shell Comb, £5 15s. 


5} in., £1 5s. ; 


| WEDDING PRESENTS. 
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( Registered Design ) 
Solid Silver Cigarette-Case, 22 15s. 





New Design richly Pierced and Chased 
Age Solid Silver Bon-Bon Dish, 


63 in., 


CASH PRICES, 7 SAY ING 





Fine Quality Nickel Lever Carriage- 
Watch, in Leather Case, with ric shly Chased 
and Pierced Silver Mounts, £3 15s. ‘The \elars 


same Watch, in plain Leather Case, £2 10s. 
The same Watch, in Pigskin or Patent 
Leather Reinholder Case, £3. 


GOLDSMITHS’ COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. 


£1 15s. 





ON APPROVAL. 


Bijou Lam 


Complete, £1 15s. 
Solid Silver, 25. 


Best Electro-Plated. 










Richly Pierced Solid Silver Two-Bottle Inkstand, from 28 15s. to £19 10s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT ST., LONDON, W.« (stereoscopic Company.) 


_ (Adjoining Stereoscopic Gempeny-) 
CAUTION ! 
The Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Company (the Goldsmiths’ 
Company) regret to have to caution the public against businesses 
carried on in Regent Street and elsewhere under names similar 
to their own, which tend to mislead the public, and induce them 
to believe they are dealing with the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ 
Company. The Company have no connection whatever with 
any such businesses, neither have they any Branches or Agencies 
in Town or Country. 
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Fluted Solid Sijyer Hat-Brush, 10s. 
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Solid Silver-Mounted Manicure Set, comprising 
9 Instruments, 2 Boxes, and Nail-Polisher, in best 
Morocco Case, £4 15s. 

Morocco Case, containing Nail-Polisher, 1 Box, and 
4 Instruments, £2 5s. 
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ALL GOODS SOLD AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Designs are exact size, and all Goods sent Free and Safe by Post. Illustrated Catalogue of Novelties in Jewellery, Silver, and Electro Plate (3000 Illustrations) Post Free. 
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in Diamonds or Gold, GG 
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Handsome Diamond Pendant, contain- 

ing  Brilliants, no Roses; forms also 

Brooch or pod ; Stones set trans- 

parent, £17 15s, An Oval Pendant, 
same .- *® same price. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS, AND SILVERSMITHS. 


Diamond-Cutting Factory, Amsterdam. 6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. Telegraphic Address: “ Ruspoli, London.” 
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From Mrs. PHIBBS, 
Ardfert Abbey, Ardfert, Ireland, 
Oct. 15, 1895. 

I find your “PYRAMID” FOOD WARMER 
most invaluable. I keep it going night and day. 
I have been ill for fifteen years, but am now 
recovering my health by taking a little warm 
food every hour and a half. 

S. E. PHIBBS. 


Clarke’s Pyramid and Fairy Light Co., Ltd., 
London, N.W. 


CLARKE’S “ PYRAMIO” NURSERY LAMP 
FOOD WARMERS. 
Y THEIR CONSTRUCTION—the glass chimney 
conducting and concentrating heat to the bottom 
of the water vessel—they give a larger amount of light 
and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of 
the same class. All are fitted with 


CLARKE’S NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out 
or drunk without scum or grease passing through the — i 
Ste — spout, and it prevents spilling when poured into a | Es 
Prices, 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 6/- each. —_feeding-bottle—so unavoidable with all other Pannikins. TC 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


The 7 Burglar’s Horror. CLARKES 
Clarke’s “ Pyramid” Lights supply a want , paren T ASA FETy 
























Long felt on sea and land; 
They warm your food, give pleasant light, 


a = mnie socnencroccas ae ‘ pal! etn leony: § ‘ It is a Perfect Food for Brain, Blood, Bone, and 
busing in the aleve, ‘ond die Natio Sneckies, “lobbies, &. wa Muscle, while MEAT EXTRACTS, BEEF TEA, AND 
To Burn 9 Hours, 8 Lights in Box, @jd. per Box. ARTIFICIAL PEPTONES ARE KNOWN TO BE 
DELUSIVE. 


To Burn 6 Hours, 12 Lights in Box, 9d. per Box. 
N, B.—ie ‘0 Paraffin or other dangerous material used in the manufacture of any of 
BOVRIL, LIMITED, Food Specialists, LONDON, E.C. 
Directors: The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D.; Dr. FARQUHARSON, M.P.; and Others. 





Olarke’s Lights. 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


CLARKE'S “ Pyramid” and “ Fairy” Light Co., Ltd., Cricklewood, 
London, N.W., where all Letters should be addressed. 
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ANGLING IN NORWAY. 

It is not in the nature of things that angling in Norway 
at the present time should afford such chances of splendid 
sport as in the good old days before the country was over- 
run by tourists from all parts of the world, and before all 
the rivers worth renting had been monopolised. But if 
the chances of sport of the angler in Norway are much 
restricted as compared with former years, the facilities 
offered for getting to the rivers and lakes of that 
country, and the accommodation to be had, are vastly 
improved. You can now get a first-class return ticket 
from London or Hull to Christiania for six pounds by 
steamer direct. Fifty years ago the route recommended 
as the best by the writer of a *‘Salmon Fishers’ Guide to 
Norway ” was via Hamburg and Copenhagen, and the cost 
of the single journey was nine pounds. If space permitted 
it would be interesting to compare other items in this quaint 
old guide with the experiences of Mr. Fraser Sandeman, 
as recorded in his interesting ‘‘ Angling Travels in Norway,” 
lately published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall. Fifty years 
ago it was necessary for the salmon-angler to know how to 
drive and handle the ribbons, as well as a salmon-line; for 
the only means of getting about the country was to drive 
yourself and your luggage in a carriole, which you had to 
yurchase at Christiania. No coachman or postillion was to 
be had; in fact, there was only space on the back of this 
‘* shell upon poles” for the urchin who took charge of the 
horse at the end of each stage of the journey. 

In his chapter on climate and weather Mr. Sandeman 
useful advice: ‘‘The system of clothing 
adopted by the natives of any particular portion of the 
earth’s surface is always indicative of the climate’s nature 
and vagaries, and the visitor to Norway cannot fail to 
remark what care the natives take of their chests and 
throats. . . . The reason of these precautions is not far 
to seek, for the valleys are deep cuttings, and create a 
draught either up or down, which must be kept at bay. 
To successfully cope with these peculiarities of climate the 
angler should be provided with suits of clothing such as 
he would wear during winter, spring, and summer in the 
British Isles.” 

To the angler who takes a deeper interest in the art 
than its practical part, our author’s chapter on the 
‘* Salmonidze of Norway ” will well repay careful perusal. 
For many years past the question ‘Do salmon feed in 


gives some 
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fresh water ?” has been discussed.in more or less heated 
fashion by anglers and ichthyologists in Europe and 


America. Mr. Fraser Sandeman is on the side of the 
angels. By this we do not for a moment mean to imply that 


those who hold a contrary opinion are the reverse of angels 
nothing of the kind ; only that all the facts gathered during 
many years’ researches in all countries where salmon are 
found convince us that, ‘* to all intents and purposes,” as 
Mr. Sandeman says, salmon, like angels, feed on nothing— 
i.e., when in fresh water. But this is far too large and 
thorny a question to discuss here, and we admit that it is 
still an unsolved ‘salmon problem.” Although the 
salmon-anglers’ season in Norway is a short one—June, 
July, and August—as compared with the season in Great 
Britain, where, if one has the time and the money, the rod 
can find work from January to October, it is often still 
further limited by the great heat in the daytime. Mr. 
Sandeman, however, appears to mind the sun but little, 
He says, ‘‘ Many British and Norwegian anglers decry fish- 
ing under a hot sun, but in heavy waters I think it does 
not make much difference, and even in small waters. | 
have done very well if the sun does not shine down 
stream. I have been’ frequently warned, when starting 
out under a sun beating straight down upon the river, 
that I was not very likely to raise a fish, and my boatman, 
or gaffer, has implored me to wait until five o’clock in the 
evening ; but with plenty of water I generally pay little 
attention to the sun in Norway, and have nothing to regret 
for my waywardness, principally thanking the free-taking 
habits of the Norwegian salmon. There is only one 
direction of the sun upon the river during which I decline 
to fish, and that is when it strikes down a pool, and, 
consequently, straight into the eyes of fish; thus the 
general direction of a river’s course is of much importance 
in day-angling.” It is refreshing to think that our author 
has an excuse for putting down his twenty-foot Castle 
Connell sometimes ! 

Taking so much genuine and practical interest as he 
does in the marking of salmon in this country, he naturally 
notes carefully what is done in this way in Norway, where 
‘a fairly extensive system of marking fish and returaing 
them to the water” is practised, and quotes some very 
interesting calculations made by Herr Landmark, the 
Government Inspector of Fisheries for Norway, respecting 
the growth and weight of salmon. Many other in- 
teresting points are touched on and illustrated in this 
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chapter, not the least interesting being a comparison of 
the differences in shape, colouring spots, etc., by which 
samlets ean be distinguished from young trout: in no 
other work with which we are acquainted are these dis- 
tinctions so clearly established. We may add one not noted 
by our author but pointed out to us in the living fish 
many years ago by Frank Buckland—namely, that in a 
yearling salmon the pectoral fins stand out at a much 
wider angle from the body than those of a yearling trout. 
In the chapter on ‘“‘ Tackle for Norway” many useful 
hints are given, though, as Mr. Sandeman points out, the 
angler who is accustomed to fish the large rivers of 
Scotland and England will not find much amiss with his 
tackle for use in Norway. His experience as regards flies 
is that the Norwegian salmon take freely, and are not 
very particular, ‘‘most of the usual standard patterns 
kill well, but I usually fish with my own patterns,” and of 
these he gives some coloured illustrations. To the general 
reader, much the most interesting chapters are the ‘* Nor- 
wegian Sketches”’ in Part LI., describing actual fishing 
experiences in the Siirendal, Svardal, and on the Evanger 
River, charmingly illustrated from photographs by the 
author, which take the place of written descriptions of 
the scenery. 

The salmon-fisher now home from his season’s fishing 
in Norway cannot fail to be interested in this book, though 
he may not always agree with its author’s views; while 
those who think of visiting Norway will find the practical 


hints given by Mr. Sandeman useful; his illustra- 
tions are very good. Should a second edition be 
called for, the value of the book would be increased 


by a more complete index, as the present very meagre 
one gives but a poor idea of its varied and interesting 
contents. R. B. Marston. 


On the afternoon of Sunday, Jan. 19, the galleries of 
the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours were opened to the 
public in connection with the National Sunday League, 
and 1774 persons visited the exhibition. 

A general desire is expressed that Bishop Alexander, of 
Derry, should succeed to the Primacy of the Irish Church, 
left vacant by the death of Archbishop Gregg. Nobody can 
doubt that Bishop Alexander is incomparably the most dis- 
tinguished of Insh Churchmen, and although somewhat 
advanced in years, he is still full of freshness and vigour. 
























Handsome Crystal Cut Glass Claret- 
Jug, with massive Sterling Silver 


MANUFACTORY: THE 


— — ——————_—__— _——$§$e $$$ 











POC aa | 


s Plate Salvers, richly Hand-Engraved. 
2 §s.|12in. .. £3 10s. 





POST FREE. 





APPROVAL. 





Ivory Pepper-Mill, 
Sterling Silver 


Bands, £1 10s. 





2 


asket, £3 10s. 





Sterling Silver Sweetmeat-B: 


Mounts, £10 10s 


158 to 162, OXFORD ST.,W.; & 2, QUEEN 


OYAL PLATE & CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


x4 


Chased Sterling Silver Antique Champagne-Jng, £17 17s. Prince's Plate. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 


GOODS SENT ON 






Sterling Silver Salad-Low], handsomely chased. interior richly gilt, £10 10s. 
Sterl 3 10s. 












Very Handsomely ‘ r. with 
mounted in Prince's Plate 


3 pints 


5s. 
4 pints 6 5s. 
























ing Silver Salad-Servers to match, £ 


LONDON ADDRESSES: 


€ 


ONLY 


STERLING SILVER & 
PRINCE’S PLATE (Regd. 71,552), 


Guaranteed to retain its splendid appear- 
ance and wear like silver for 25 years. 


st Champagne-Jug, with removable Ice-Well, 


12 10s. 
ANTIQUE SILVER, GOLD, 
AND OLD SHEFFIELD 
PLATE BOUGHT, SOLD, 

AND EXCHANGED. 


Electro- Silver Breakfast-Dish. Converts into three 
Dishes by simply removing the handle, £3 
Prince's Plate, £4 10s. 









ne 


KC 


ot 
SX 


Cake-Basket, richly chased in style of Louis XV, 
Prince's Plate - £5 Os. 
£i1 15s. 


Sterling Silver 





Richly Chased Sterling Silver Fruit-Dish, oval, 104 in. long (not 






r 
including handles), £8 10s. 


Sterling Silver. 








10s. 








Sterling Silver Cigarette-Boxes, lined Cedarwvod. 
Length, $} in. oe A 
bs 
” OF 


10s. 
ames ir re 5 108: 









Sterling Silver pierced Mustard-Pot, with 
Blue Glass Lining, £2 10s. 


u bt 
Sterling Silver, £21, 


VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


FACING THE MANSION HOUSE. 











IF YOU COUGH 


< 
a 














» GERAUDEL'S PASTILLES 


Invaluable for Coughs, Colds, Influenza, and Throat Irritation. 
Act by inhalation and absorption directly upon the respiratory organs. 
72 Pastilles, 1s. 1jd., of all Chemists. 


Contain no poison. 
In cases of 
A handsome booklet of 26 pages, containing 


“Practical Advice on the Preservation of the Respiratory Organs,” and illustrated by 
well-known leading artists, will be sent, post free, to applicants mentioning this paper, by 


FASSETT & JOHNSON, 32, Swow HiLL, LonpoN, E.C. 

















JAN. 25. 1896 


LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY: 


[HE BRIGHTON SEASON. 
Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Also Trains in connection from Kensington, Chelsea, &c. 
Return Tickets, London to Brighton, available one month. 
P ae ey Room Cars between London and Brighton. 


EVERY WEE BUAy Che: ap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 
10.5 a.m. Fare 1 . including Pullman Car. 
EVERY SATU! RDAY Cheap First-Class Day Tickets from Vic- 


toria 10.40and 11.40 4.m. ; from London Bridge 9.25 a.m and 12 noon. 

Fare 10s. 6d.. including admission to Aquarium and Royal Pavilion. 
EVERY SUNDAY © heap dng m4 Ulass Day Tickets from Victoria 

at 10.45a.m.and12.15p.m. Fare 
WEEK-END CHEAP RETU RN 


ute KE’ TS, Friday, Saturday, 
Fares, 14s., 4d. 


and Sunday to Tuesday. 8s. 6d., 


W ORTHING.—Cheap First-Class Day Tickets 


from Victoria every Weekday 10.54.m., every Sunday 10.45 
weekdays, 138. 6¢ 


Fare, including Pullman Car between Victoria and Brighton, 
., Sundays, 138. 
EVERY + ay | ceed ( heap First-Class Day Tickets from Victoria 


10.40 a.m. 
WEEK- END t NE AP RETURN TICKE ge Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday to Tuesday. Fares, 14s., 9s, 6d., 


LEONARDS, BEXHILL, 


—Fast Trains every Weekday. 


| | ASTINGS, ST. 


AND EASTBOURNE 








From Victoria—9.50 a.m., 12 noon, 1.30 p.m., and 3.27 p.m.; also 

4.30 p.m. and 5 ~~; m. to Eastbourne only. 
From London Bridge—9.45 a.m., 12.5 p.m., 2.5 p.m., 4.5 p.m., and 
-END CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, Friday, Saturday, 


and Sunday to Monday by certain Trains only. To 
Leonards, 188,, 138., 98. To Bexhill or Eastbourne 


JARIS.—SHORTEST & CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
through the charming Scenery of Normandy, to the laris 
terminus near fe Madeleine 
vi DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 


NEWHAVEN 
ps wo Special E xpress 5 vices (Weekdays and Sundays) 





Hastings or St. 
168., 11s. 64., 8s, 














London to Paris 0 & 2) (i, 2 , 3). | Paris to London (| & 2a, 7,2,3) 
a.m. p.t m. p.m, 
Victoria .. +» dep.10.0 8. 0 Paris dep. 10.0 9.0 
Loudon Bridge - 10.0 9.0 p.m. a.m. 
p-m. a.m. | London peitas - +. arr 0 7.40 
Paris arr. 7.0 8.0 | Victoria ° <es + 7.0 7.40 
Fares—Single : ; Second, 25s. 7d. ; Third, 188. 7d. 
Return: First ond, 428. 3d. ; Third, 33%. 3d. 


Powerful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins. 

Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Die; 

BRIGHTON AND PARIS.—In connection with the Bay Express 
Service a Special Train leaves Brighton 10.30 a.m. for Newhaven 
Harbour. Returning at 5.20 p.m. 


r 
VOR FULL PARTICULARS see Time Books 
and Handbills, to be obtained at the Stations, and at the 
following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained : West- 
End Offices, 28, Regent Street, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings; City 
Offices: 6, Arthur Street East, and Hays’ Agency, Cornhill; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze’s Office, 142, Strand. 


(By Order) A. Sauve, Secretary and General Manager 
MHIRTY - GUINEA TOURS 
Tro 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, and ATHENS, 
Ou the Steam-ship 8T. SUNNIVA, accompanied by Mr. Perowne 
Lectures by Dr. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE and Others. 

Fare includes Return Ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 
Days’ Cruise. 

Dates of Departure: JAN. 21, FEB. 21, MARCH 30. 
Particulars from SRORRTARY,. “ ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, 
LONDON, N.W. 


ever AND INDIA FROM VENICE. 
4 ORIENTAL 


The PENINSULAR AND COMPANY, under 
Contract with the Government of Italy, will run Steamers regularly 
from VENICE to EGYPT (Port Said), and in connection with this 
service Steamers will also ran through from VENICE to BOMBAY 
at stated intervals without transhipment of passengers or cargo. 
As the Railway Services between London and Venice areconvenient, 
this new line will afford an excellent int op portunity of reaching e ither 
Egypt or pom 





bay 
“As, “AND ORIENTAL | 


VPENINSUI Ss EAM NAVIGATION co., 
122, Leadenhall Street, Laeton, E. 
\ TINTER — IN “THE WEST INDIES. 
SPECIAL TOURS. 


lays rr gee by magnificent vessels of the 
MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
,% particulars apply 
18, Moorgate Street, or 29, Cockspur Street (West End), London. 
[IARRITZ. 


; Lift at every floor. 


situated facing the ocean. 
that of Nice and Italy. 

and baths, the finest situation in the town, close to golf and lawn- 
s. is famed for its great comfort, excellent cookipg. and 
erate charges, surpassing all other hotels in the district ; is 
vented by the élite, and is the rendezvous of the English colony. 
During the winter season the terms are from 10f. per day, according 
to floors occupied. All private rooms are carpeted. Creat improve- 
ments have been introduced in the Grand Hotel, with a view to 
satisfying all the comforts which travellers may desire. Caloriféres 
have been fixed up to heat the entire house. A special omnibus 
meets travellers for the Grand Hotel at the arrival of the train. 


ROY AL 


WHERE TO WINTER. 
GRAND 


Electric light throughout. 


HOTEL. 


Charmingly 











Address, Mr. Monrenar, Grand Hotel. Biarritz. 
P AND O. MAIL-STEAMERS 
. FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, RB AL TAR, MALTA, BRIN- ) 
DIsI, #Y¥PT, ADEN, caee MADRAS, 
vik BOMBA ; -§ Every Week. 
STRAITS, am ry and JAPA 
CALCUTTA, M SEAS, coL OMBO; “AUB- 
TRALIA, NEN ZEALAND, TAS- i; rary, 
MANIA, and NAP ——- 


LES 
VENICE and BRINDISE to EGYPT and ry 
the EAST . } Three’ Weeks. 
Ch reap Return Tic ket ta. 
For Ferveniog apply at the Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall 
Btreet nd 25, Coc Cockspur Street, London, 8 -W. 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING CRUISES 


By the Steam-ships LUSITANIA, 3877 tons’ register, and 
GARONNE, 3876 tons’ register, from London, as under— 
MOROCCO, SICILY, PALESTINE, and EGYPT. 

The GAROF LE il leave London Feb. 20 for a 57 days’ cruise, 
viriting TAN , MALAGA (for Granada), PALMA, VILLA- 
NCA tor” Nice, &c.), PALERMO, TAORMINA, SANTORIN, 
BEYROU t (for Damascus), HAIFA (for Nazareth), JAFFA (for 
Jerusalem), ALEXANDRIA (for Cairo), LTA, ALGIERS, 
GIBRALTAR, arriving at Pl mogth mi xr Ld poe Centon April 17. 

cs TC 


« I 
For SOUTH OF eran. GREEC B, % ONS. GANTINOP LE, &e. 
Leavir rch 31; returning May 
For SIO th VENIC E, CORFU. ALGE RIA, &e. 

Le ril 22; returning May 30. 

String Band, Hiectre Silene, "High-Class Suis ne. 
0. Head Offices, 

Managers pe “Teenmen. and Co. § Fenchurch Avenue, 
For passage Spe to the latter firm at5, Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
E.C.; or to the West End Branch Office, 16, Cockspur Street, 8.W. 














rHOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS 

Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be most distinctly 

understood that — are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
es ey addres: ? 
AKER 8T Re ET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, Ww. 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker ‘Street. 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months, 


The cheapest house for hiring really good pianos by all the best 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’ Baker Street, W. 








OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas 


Octzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or . hree Years’ System. 
Carriage free. ‘T unings free. Cheapest House in London for Sale, 
Hire, or Three Years’ System is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'s, 

7, Baker Street, Portman Square, 


‘00D SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 
Returned from Hire. rar Fs verior to badly constructed 
low-priced new ones. GREA JE. Grands and Cottages, 
Broadwood's, Collard’s, Erara’s, b—' other makers. From £10 
to £100. Send for eseripeeye Catalogues. All Pianos packed 
free and sent to any 7 
THOMAS ULTZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, London, W. 


PURCHASERS who can pay Cash will find 

that the Cheapest House in the Kingdom for new Grend Bn 
Cottage Pianos by Hroad adwood, Collard, Erard, Oetzmann, Stein 
Bechstein, and other makers ‘of repute is THOMAS OBTZMANN 
and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, London, W., where the merits of the 
Pianos by ‘the respective makers can be tried side by side. wanes 
packed free and forwarded. Only address, 27, Baker Street 


Dies SALE OF PIANOS, 
ORGANS, &c., RETURNED FROM HIRE. 
approval, carriage free, 




















Ten years’ warranty. vem § terms, 
Cottages 7, 9, and 11 guine 

Class 0, 14 guineas. Clase 3, 23 guineas. 

Class 1, 17 guineas. Clase 4, 26 guineas. | Class7, 40 guineas. 

Clase 2’ 20 guineas, | Class 5, 30 guineas, | Class 9, 50 guinens. 
American Organs, by all the best Makers, from 44 guineas 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed for any instrument 
within three years if one of 2 ie class be taken. Illus- 
trations and particulars post e.—T. D'ALMAINE and 00, 
(Est. 111 Years), 91, Finsbury. Soremras, | iE. OG. Open till 7; 
Saturdays, 3 


Clase 6, 35 guineas. 





The climate is as mild and delightful as | 
This splendid establishment, facing the sea | 
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STANDS ALONE! 


A Perfect Cereal Food for All 


aker Oats 


Sold Everywhere. In 2b. Packets only. 


Seasons. 











SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 


President: 
AID SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, 
every other description of mechanical support to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 


WATER BEDS 


The SURGICAL 


Annual Subscription of 10s. 6d., 
the number of Letters increasing in proportion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be thankfully received by the Bankers, 
Messrs. Barclay and Co., Lombard Street; or by the Secretary, at the Office of the Society. 


THE 


CuHier Orrice: SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ABERDEEN. 

Crutches, Artificial Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &c., and 
THE 


AND INVALID CHAIRS AND COUCHES ARE LENT TO AFFLICTED 


UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





| put down till the storm is 


| more exciting.’ 
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3 vols., 


CH ATTO and WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS, &c. 
MRS. CAMPBELL PRAE! D'S NEW NOVEL, 
M**. TREGASKISS, is Now Ready, 
oa 15s. net, and at every Library. 
WHEN LEAVES WERE GREEN By 
SYUNEY HODGES. 3 vols., 15s. net. 
** Has, by its intrinsic merit, the sufficient raison d'étre of giving 
entertainment and delight.""—Glasgow Evening News. 
MRS. HUNGERFORD'S NEW NOVEL, 
A POINT OF CONSCIENCE, will be Ready 
4 on Feb. 6, in 3 vols., and at every Library. 


lis, net; 


MRS. CROKER'S NEW NOVEL, 


(THE REAL LADY HILDA, will be Ready 
on Jan. 3. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d 
ROBERT BARR’S NEW NOVEL 
A WOMAN INTERVENES, is Now Ready, 
4 with 8 Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown &8vo, cloth. 6s 
(THE TRACK OF A STORM. By OWEN 
HALL. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
JAMES PAYN says:—***T he Track of a Storm’ is not a book to 


over. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS 
(THE MYSTERY OF JAMAICA TERRACE. 
By DICK DONOVAN 
“A very spirited sensational story.""—Glasgow Herald. 
YLARENCE. By BRET HARTE. With 8 
/ Iilustrations by A. Jule Goodman. SECOND EDITION. 





‘Itis a masterpiece. ligh as is Mr. Bret Harte's position, 
this book raises it higher still.” Black and White. 
ROBERT 


TH CHARLATAN. By 
BUCHAN a5 and HENRY MURRAY. 

‘Although the plot « The Charlatan’ has become familiar to 
many through the [etsomell tee stage, its appearance in book form 
is none the less welcome. The finest scene is, of course, the 
sleep-walking incident ; much surpassed in pathos, however, by 
that contaiped in the final chapter of the romance, and entitled 


*The Last L *—Morning Post.’ 
GOI DEN ROCK. By ERNEST 


Ye E 4 

GLANVILLE. With Frontispiece by Stanley Wood 

* For variety and se nsationalis sm in adventure it would be hard to 
beat this story. © story, indeed, could well be cleverer or 
"—Acade my. 
bags FAT AND THE EMILE 

ZOLA, Translated by E. A. Vizetelly 

‘A very satisfactory rendering of a remarkable book. Zola has 
never drawn & picture more pitilessly faithful to the lower side of 
our common humanity than this is. . A drama which reads 
like a page torn out of the book of life itse “lf.” —Speaker. 


A LONDON LEGEND. By JUSTIN H. 
i McCARTHY. 

*The love-making all through is charming. I could guess the 
original of Dorothy Carteret, and she ought to be highly flattered, 
for there have not been many he potnes in recent fiction so charming 
*—Queen. 


THIN. By 


as lovely, proud, gracious Dorot 


MOE CARLO STORIES. 
BARRETT. Feap 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
* Strikingly clever stories.’’"—Glasgow w Herald. 


By JOAN 


London: Cuarro and Winpvs, 214, Piccadilly, W _ 
F OUR N E W NOVELS. 
BY MARGERY HOLLIS. 
UP IN ARMS. In 3 vols., small crown 
8vo, 128. 
BY L. DOUGALL. 
OF A DAY. In 1 vol., 


(THE MADONNA 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


BY W. PETT RIDGE. 
A CLEVER WIFE In 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6s. 
BY H. ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
[HE ROMANCE OF JUDGE KETCHUM. 
In 1 vol., crown 8v0, 6s. 


Ricuarv Bentiey and Soy, New Burlington Street. 





Te, On January 27 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 152. 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
containing CL AB TOSS FUR hOB. _ by 
N fupr ESSIONS OF A sT 
N WT THE ‘ F i CONSUL’S WIFE 
OUR Ot D TOWN w AL LS—and CLEG KELLY. AR OF THE 
Cc : 8 Progress and Adventures, by R. CROCKETT, | Author 
of“T be Raiders,’ *« The Stickit Minister,” &c., Adventures 50-55. 


YHE 
for FEBRUARY, 











London: Smrru, Evper, and Co., 


OHN BROADWOOD SONS’ 
ANOFORT 


PI 
For SALE, HIRE, — on the THRE rE YEARS’ SYSTEM. 


15, Waterloo Place. 





and 


Pianos exchanged. 
New and Second-hand Pianofortes. 
JOUN BROADWOOD and SONS 


Great P ultene y Street (near Piccadilly Circus), 1, jondon, W 





20,046 Appliances Given in 1895. 
or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to Two Recommendations per Annum, 


RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 








Dr. DE JONGH’S ucit-nown 


The most Efficacious 


Remedy for 


CHEST, THROAT, DEBILITY, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, RICKETS, &. 


It is sold as all Chemists, a ca. 


Sole Consignees : ANSAR, "HARFORD, & CO., Lid., 210, High Holborn, London. 


COD LIVER OIL. 


Diseases of the 


main inetd Half-pints, a8 ; Pinte, 4/9; am he 9/-. 


Testimonials surrounding each Bott: 

















|NEAVE'S FOOD 


For INFANTS, INVALIDS, CHILDREN, and the AGED. 


“ Admirably adapted to the wants of Infants.” 


IN I=Ib. PATENT AIR=TIGHT TINS, Is. each. 





BEST ann CHEAPEST. 








SIR CHARLES A. CAMERON, M.D. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 

/ (Established half a century).—Searches and Authentic 
Information respecting Family Arms and Pedigrees. Crest and 
Motto in heraldiccolours, 7s.6d. Book- plateseugraved in Modern 
and Medievalstyles. HeraldicSeal Engraving. 

ILLUMINATED ADDRE SSES ON VELLUM. 
Prospectus post free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 
CRE STED STATIONERY.— CULLETON’S 

GUINEA BOX.— Best quality Paper and Square Court 
Envelopes, all stamped in colour with Crest, or with Monvgram, 
or Address. No charge for engraving steel die. Signet rin 
18 carat,from 42s. Card plate and 50 best visiting-cards, 2s. A : 
ladies’,3s. Wedding and invitation cards. Specimens free. 


T. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.C. 








( LYMPIA.—OPEN AT 12 NOON. 
GRAND SPORTING AND LITARY SHOW. 
OLYMPIA’'S GREAT SUCCESS. 
_ Twice Daily, at 2and8 < 
— PEACE AND WAR. 


OLYMPIA. 

EPSOM DOWNS.—DERBY DAY. 

IN THE SN AY AS.—DARJEELING. 
N 


c paw NTA AS 

T ALL bY THE FORT. 

Full Band my oe M. a s (Bandmaster—Mr. Dunkerton) 
kind permission of Colonel Barrington Campbell. 


Or MPIA.—CYC — yd EXTRAORDINARY 
WORLD 'S c AME LONG. 
P ROMEN ‘ADE B co! ONC ERTS. 
RIVIERE’S araXp ORCHESTRA 


ROYAL HU NGARIAN BAND, 
from 12 to 11, in the Beautiful Palmarium, 


(CUTsriA. — PRICES, Ils. to 5s. 
THOU Reape OF FRE E SEATS. 
REFRESHMEN *OPULAR_ PRICES. 
General Manage 4 dis AU OU STUS HARRIS. 
YCEUM. —PANTOMIN E MATINEES. 
4 EV Y / aN at 2. 
MR. OSCAR BARRE : AL PANTOMIME. 
ROBINSON. c WU SOK. 


Written by Mr. Horace Lennard. 
Box-ot office (Mr. open daily 10 till 5. 


D“2"'s THEATRE. 
AN ARTIST'S MODEL 

_MATINEES by t the C ARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY DAILY. 

OORE AND BUR GESS MINSTRELS. 


8ST. JAMES’'S HALL, 
MAGNIFICENT SUCCESS of the GIGANTIC THIRTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL CHRISTMAS ( ABNEY. ~p PROGRAMME. 
Twice Daily. at 3 
Manager, Mr. L. AWRENCE. SROUGH. 














A Hurst) 

















NOW OPEN. 
NIAGARA REAL ICE SKATING HALL. 


ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION. 
NIAGARA ‘HALL, ST. JAMES’S PARK 
STATION 


The Next ICE CARNIVAL and BAL COSTU 4 hive tuke place 


on SHROVE TUESDAY, FEB. 
ASTHMA from this moment. 


N° ~ MORE 
Awarded one hundred thou- 
ASTHMA 


sand francs. Gold and Silver 
N° MORE Medals. and admitted tu be 
unrivalle 


Particulars gratis and post free from 
CLERY, MARSEILLES, FRANCE. 


DR. 











ee an 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The Scotch confirmation, under seal.of the Commissariot 
of Dumbarton, of the trust disposition and settlement 
(dated Dec. 12, 1893) of Mr. Peter Denny, J.P., D.L., 
LL.D., of Helenslee, Dumbarton, shipbuilder, who died 
on Aug. 22, granted to John Denny, John McAusland 
Denny, Archibald Denny, Leslie Denny, John McAusland, 
Walter Brock, and John Ward, the accepting executors 
nominate, was resealed in London on Jan. 13, the value of 
the personal estate in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
amounting to £190,979. 

The will (dated Feb. 3, 1893) of Mr. Henry Seebohm, 
of 22, Courtfield Gardens, who died on Nov. 26, was proved 
on Jan. 11 by Mrs. Maria Seebohm, the widow and sole 
executrix, the value of the personal -estate amounting to 
£102,479. The testator bequeaths his collection of birds’ 
skins to the trustees of the British Museum, to be kept 
and preserved by them, and not for the purposes of sale. 
All his real estate and the residue of his personal estate 
he gives to his wife absolutely. 

The will (dated March 22, 1894) of Mr. John Travis 
Clegg, J.P., of West Hall, High Crompton, near Oldham, 
Lancashire, cotton spinner and manufacturer, who died on 
July 16, was proved at the Manchester District Registry 
on Dee. 12 by Mrs. Eliza Clegg, the widow, and Mrs. Sara 
Bertha Wild Lees, the daughter ar, the executrixes, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £69,079. The testator 
bequeaths all his jewellery, plate, furniture, books, 
pictures, articles of house hold use or ornament, horses, 
carriages, wines and consumable stores at his residence, 
West Hall, to his wife; and he states that the said 
residence, with the stables, gardens, and pleasure grounds, 
belongs to her. As to all his real estate and the residue of 


The will (dated March 26, 1895) of the Ven. Edwin 
Palmer, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford and Canon of Christ 
Church, who died on Oct. 17, was proved at the Oxford 
District Registry on Dec. 6 by Edwin James Palmer, 
Fellow of Balliol Colle ge, the son, and Walter Peppercorn, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £24,987. The testator gives all the cash in the house. 
the cash balances at his bankers, the proportion of interest 
to the day of his death on his various investments, any 
money due to him in respect of his canonry of Christ 
Church or from any other corporation, all his plate, linen, 
furniture, books, and other personal effects, and £2812 
Russian Five per Cent. Bonds to his wife, Mrs. Henrietta 
Palmer. All other his invested capital is to be held upon 
trust for his wife, for life, and then in equal shares for his 
three children, Edwin James, Mary Henrietta, and Lucy 
Dorothea. 

The will (dated Noy. 27, 1890), with three codicils (dated 
Dec. 8, 1890; Aug. 19, 1891; and Sept. 7, 1894), of 
Lieutenant-General Sir William Augustus Fyers, K.C.B., 
of 19, Onslow Gardens, who died on Noy. 10, was proved 
on Jan. 8 by Captain Hubert Alcock Nepean Fyers and 
William Hamilton Fyers, the sons, and Charles Thomas 
Arnold, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £17,685. Subject to a few bequests, the 
testator leaves all his property to or upon trust for his 
wife and his two sons. 

The will (dated Jan. 2, 1895) of Mr. Robert Cocks, J.P., 
of West Street, Hertford, who died on Nov. 9, was proved 
on Jan. 3 by John Robert Coeks and Walter Cocks, the 
sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £15,595. The testator devises and bequeaths 
various freehold houses and cottages, stocks, shares, 
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Road, Eastbourne, who died on Nov, 23, was piaowellid on 
Jan. 6 by Henry Gordon, one of the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to £8904. 

The will and codicil of Mr. John Philip Weatherby, of 
6, Old Burlington Street, and Melmoth Lodge, Cookham, 
Berks, who died on Dec. 15, were proved on Jan. 13 by 
Walter Percy Alleyne, Miss Florence Hay, and Robert 
William Emmet, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to £7839. 


The ecclesiastical world has lost a noteworthy figure 
by the decease of the Rev. A. W. Chatfield, Vicar of Muc h 
Marcle, Herefordshire, at the advanced age of eighty-eight. 
Mr. Chatfield was an excellent scholar, and kept up his 
classical studies to the last. His translations of Greek and 
Latin hymns are excellent. Another interesting Church- 
man, Canon Codd, of Salisbury, has died of typhoid fever. 
He was closely associated with Dorsetshire, having been for 
thirty-three years Vicar of Beaminster. 


The sixth and concluding volume of ‘The Compre- 
hensive Gazetteer of England and Wales,” edited by J. H. 
F. Brabner, F.R.G.S. (W. Mackenzie, Ludgate Hill) has 
just been published, and worthily maintains ‘the re putation 
of the previous volumes of this valuable work. It is 
unquestionably the best gazetteer of England and Wales 
with which we are acquainted. Almost every page bears 
evidence of the care which has been bestowed on its 
compilation, and the thoroughness with which it has been 
brought up to date. We have tested it in various ways 
and it has not failed us in a single instance; nor have we 
detected any error of the least importance in the descrip- 
tions of the various towns and villages to which we have 








his personal estate, he leaves one half to his wife absolutely, 
and one fourth each, upon trust, for his daughters, Sarah 
Bertha Wild Lees and Mary Lilian Travis Clegg, for their 
respective lives, and then for their children or remoter 
issue as they shall respectively appoint. 


legatees. 
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Via QUEENBORO’- FLUSHING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 
GREAT SAVING IN TIME. GREAT IMPROVEMENTS IN SERVICE. 

The magnificent new 21-Kxwot Pappie-Streamers, built by the Fairfield Co., of Glasgow, are now running in this Service. 
BERLIN—LONDON in 20 Hours ae Arrival Berlin, 8.28 p.m. 
LONDON—DRESDEN in 28 Hours Arrival Dresden, 12.31 a.m. 

Etc. ZEELAND STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, Flushing. 











Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 


an THE CELEBRATED 
Lowuvis” VELVETEEN 
TO 


THOS, WALLIS & CO., Ltd., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 











= WORLD’ Is the BEST REMEDY ever | 

ie ee discovered. It acts like magic in | 

s relieving all pain and throbbing, 

and soon cures the most obstin-| 

ate Corns and Bunions. It is 

especially useful for reducing 

AG 4. Enlarged Great-Toe Joints. 
KAN AY X ys THOUSANDS HAVE D 
WHEN Se REA 


__ * Angel Hotel, Abergavenny, Jan. 20, 1895. 
* Sir,—I applied your Corn Plaster to two corns | 


BEEN CURED, some 
under the foot, and they both came out. I can now | 


of whom had suffered for 
‘ALL OTHER: fifty years without being able walk quite comfortably, although I had suffered for 
to get relief from any other TH iS years, and had tried nearly every advertised remedy 


AE, 2 remedy. without relief. Teyes hotles ntly, G. Fraxcomse. 
MED: ° A trial of a Box earnestly solicited, as immediate relief is sure 
paz | Ls Boxes, 1s. 1}d4., of all Chemists, or sent Post Free for Fourteen ‘Stamps, fr om the Proprietors, 


M. BEE THAM AND SO SON, Chemists, _ Cheltenham. 





ALL HEADACHES: INSTANTLY CURED 
OR MONEY REFUNDED. 





LEGAL GUu0uARANTBHE. 


and money to children, grandchildren, nephews, and 
nieces; and he appoints his sons and daughters residuary 





powder, taken in water. If three doses do not 
cure any headache, no matter how caused, send 
the bottle to us, saying where obtained, AND WE 
WILL AT ONCE REFUND THE 
PRICE. Trial bottle, post free, 6d. Larger sizes, 
Is. and 2s. Sold by many Chemists, or obtained 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the most 
. successful American Remedy, is an effervescent 


% 
to order by almost all. y 
EMERSON DRUG COMPANY, Ltd, S- 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
Insist on Full Name 





Emerson's BROMO-SELTZER. 


referred. The maps of the counties (showing the Parlia- 
mentary divisions) and plans of the large towns are models 
of clearness; the volumes are strongly and tastefully 


The will of General George Gibson Anderson, of bound, and altogether the work reflects the greatest credit 
Thames View Terrace, Plumstead, Kent, and Silverdale 


on the editor, his assistants, and the publisher. 














PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD STREET, 


SALE, SALE, SALE 


THIS DAY AND DAILY. 








Dress and Drapery Goods of Every Description 
Great Reductions. 


GREGORY « C°’s 
FURNITURE 


MANUFACTURED AT THEIR OWN WORKS 








| Combines the high finish and sound workmanship of the 


CHIPPENDALE and SHERATON PERIODS. with the ARTISTIC 


' FORMS suitable to modern requirements, at moderate prices. 


Their stock, in great part displayed in fitted rooms, with 
appropriate decorations and accessories, will be found one of 
the most artistic in London. Founded 1828. 


Highest Awards at Chicago Exhibition for “ Excellent Cabinet WV ‘ork, Good Workman- 
ship, Fine Finish, and Sor Marqueterie.” 


212, 214, & 216, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





The late Eari of Beaconsfield, 





GOLD MEDAL, 
HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON 


‘Benger’s Food’ incomparably superior 





| ele] pm | 


\nvalids and the 


MOST DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIVE, ano DIGESTIBLE. 


sd Retas ned when all other Foods are rejected?’ —tonaon medicar record. 
“After a lengthened experience of Foods, ata bane maaan had tried. 7. Vm Soaking wa ode, he could Saeet Acree, Sample and detailed Testinwoniais free ae 
nothing until we began the ‘Benger.’ He is now fattening a'ring 49d: 


Benger’s Food is sold in Tins by Chemists, &c., everywhere. oan Taste wards & Be Bon, May. Roberts = Be. 
a 
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| Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many -_ er persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy 


HIMROD’S 
CURE : ASTHMA 


lished nearly a quarter of a century 
vrnetives by the Medical Faculty throughout the’ world. 
It i yood asaninhalation «nd without any after bad effect . 














For Infants 


rapidly.” ao fin, Dépit=46, Holborn Viaduct 


» Herelay «& ly 








peon, Liverpool, 
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COING 
ABROAD, 


Messrs. Silver 
This firm 
has supplied travellers, includ- 


* Consult with 


and Co., of Cornhill, 


ing myself, with their outfit, 


and know exactly what is 
needed for every part of the 
Globe.”’—Extract from “Notes on Out- 
fit,” by Consul H. H. JOHNSTON, H.M. 


Commissioner for CENTRAL AFRICA. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION TO 


S. W. SILVER & C0., 
SUN COURT, 67, CORNHILL, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Swan 


Fountain Rey 


Manvuracturep in Tuner Sizes, 


10/6, 16/6, « 25/- 


Eacu. 


“LADY HENRY SOMERSET 


much pleasure in stating that, after 
trying many pens by 
has found none so thoroughly satisfactory 
as the SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN of Messrs. 
Manir, Topp, and This pen is in- 
valuable to her, and she has found that its 
use greatly facilitates her work. 
Signed *“ ISABEL SOMERSET. 
“To Mabie, Todd, and Bard, 
**93, Cheapside, London, E.C.” 
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We require your steel penand handwriting to select 
Illustrated Catalogue 


sent post free on application. 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD. 
93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., OR 95a, REGENT ST., W. 


“A CHARMING SCENT.” 


H.R.H. The Duchess of York. 


INS O,,, 
nr iy: 


> 
WHITE ROSE. 


“The Sweetest of Sweet Odours.” 
Delightfully and delicately fragrant. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


ATKINSON'S ony‘cenuine. 


Perfume, Toilet Powder, Soap, Tooth Powder, 

Sachets, & all other specialities with this 

“charming” odour, of all Dealers throughout 
the World & of the Manufacturers — 

J.& E. ATKINSON, 24, Old Bond St., London. 


“A WORD IN YOUR EAR” 
arms, and hair is found in ™ 
soap in the world, as well 


THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
the perfect action of the 
The most effective skin ‘ \ 
2 \\ 
as purest and sweetest for 


of the complexion, hands,* 
Pores, produced by 
purifying and beautifying— 
toilet, bath, and nursery. 


a suitable pen. Complete 
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Sold throughout the world, British depot: F. New- 





BERyY & Sons, 1, King Edward-st., London. PoTTer 
Dave & CHEM. CorP., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 





Allays all Skin 
Irritation. 
Those Who Know 
it, use it. 


My) 
; 
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Lhe Brownies 


HOMOCEA is sold by all Chemists at 1/1) an 


THE HOMOCEA CO., LTD., 22, Hamilton Square, Birkenhead. 


_) OHN WALKER, WATCH and CLOCK 


MAKER, 
77, CORNHILL, and 2%, REGENT STREET. 


“The Cornhill,” Silver Crystal-face Keyless Lever Watch, with 
Chronometer balance, £5 5s, ¢ Keyless Lever Watches, from 
£10 108, Chime Clocks in great variety 


Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks, with prices, sent free. 





Ht a Ail} ¥ 


PON 


Cures Influenza, 


Chilblains, Cuts, 
Burns, Neuralgia, 
&e. 


Jnstantly 
I touches 





are afler jt! - 
d 2/9 per box or free by post for 1/3 and 3/- from 


vA YLOR’S CIMOLAITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. ‘ 
experienced Chemist, and constantly 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent 
MOST INVALUABLE. 

J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


yrescribed by the most 
or 14 or 36 penny stamps. 
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“J,anofine” 
Prepared from the purified Pr of = 


wool is similar to tfe 


skin & hair. It is their natural rare. 


. S ” 
Toifet [anofing 
6° I/: A soothing emollient for 
health and peauty of the skin. For 
the complexion. Prevents wrinkles 
Sunburn and chapping. 


° ” 
“00 tet Soap 
(No caustic free alkali) 6*X 1/- 


Renders the most sensitive skins, 
hea cleay and elastic. 


‘L.anofine Pomade 


Nourishes, invigorates and 


beautifies the fair, Prevents dandruff by its cleansing’ properties. 


CHEMISTS. 


ROM 
‘Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct, London. 


Prepared by an | 
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YWEATHERS’ 


“WATER SUPPLY TO MANSIONS.” 


“The Times” says: “‘A Practical Pamphlet.” 
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Horse, Donkey, anv WINDMILL Pump. 
BuLLock Pump. 
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Turpine Erxecrep, wirn jas-ENGine Pump. 
> For WaterSupply or Fire Engine. 








MERRYWE ATHER & SONS, Water Finders and Erectors 

of every class of Machinery for Pumping Water from all 

sources. Pumps operated by electricity, oil, gas, steam, 

wind, turbine, or ram. Wells Bored, Dams and Reser- 

voirs Erected; Water Softened and Filtered by an 
improved and inexpensive process. 

Largest and Oldest Makers of Fire-Engines, and Largest 
Makers of High-Class Hose-Pipes in the World. All 
work guaranteed. 

66 GOLD MEDALS. Established 202 Years. 

CALL AND SEE THE PATENT SELF-ACTING PRESSURE AUGMENTER, 
MERRYWEATHERS’ 


63, Lone Acre, W.C.; & Works, GREENWICH Ro., S.E. 








A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 
Also for the Nursery, 


Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, &c. 

Hygienic, and pre- f’ 

pared with Pure oS = 
> 




















and Harmless 


Materials, PRICE 


1/- 


In Three Tints, 


BLANCHE, 
NATURELLE, 
RACHEL. 

To be had of all Perfumers, 

Chemists, dc. 
Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St., W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 


PRICE 











'§, SMITH & SON, 9, STRAND, W.C, 







SMITH'S STRAND” 
SWiss AND 
AMERICANS BEATEN. 















Silver, 


£95 5s. 


ALL ENGLISH.—Watch for Hard Wear and Accurate 
Timekeeping. 

HEAVY, Damp and Dust Proof, Open Face, Crystal Glass, 

Half Hunting or Full Hunting Cases, Three-Quarter Plate, 

HALF CHRONOMETER, Fully Jewelled. A Watch of 


18-ct. 


High Quality, and the most EXCEPTIONAL VALUE 
ever produced. 


Win ho Mie K Pores 
Caren ict gw : 


croaurs at 
QBSERVATORIES 
% 


7 
' 


¢ Wa Smiths 


Established Half a Century 





WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY. 
Old Watches & Jewellery taken in Exchange. 


Certificate and Warranty with every Watch. Postage 
Free at our own Risk. 


Send for Treatise on the Purchase of a Watch, 140 pp. 320 Illus. 
post free. 
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MUSIC. 
The Carl Rosa Opera Company, after an absence of many 
years, has returned to London; and on Monday, Jan. 20, 
their season was opened by a performance of ‘‘Tannhiuser” 
at Daly’s Theatre, which in many respects did credit to 
the performers. Owing to the necessities of the drama, 
the stage was at times inconveniently crowded. Wagner 
had, for his sins, devised his situations for larger and 
freer spaces. Miss Ella Russell was not exactly a great 
Elizabeth, but she sang with force, energy, and dramatic 
spirit. Mr. Hedmondt’s Tannhiuser, if not strong, 
was refined and attractive; and Mr. Ludwig’s Wolfram 


TUE 





was quite passable. The orchestra was at times shaky, 
but acquitted itself, on the whole, with credit. 

The performance of ‘‘ Carmen ” on Tuesday, Jan. 21, by 
the same company was, in its way, delightful. Mdlle. de 
Lussan, after Calvé and, perhaps, Marie Roze, understands 
the part of Carmen better than any prominent singer of 
our day, and she acted with infinite spirit and appreciation. 
Mr. Barton McGuckin took the part of José. Miss Minnie 
Hunt’s Michaela was, save for an occasional departure from 
strict tune, most sympathetic and charming. Mr. Paull’s 
Escamillo was well sung and well acted,. but, in the 
interests of art, we must protest against the blue in which 
he clothes himself in the last act. The orchestra acquitted 
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itself commendably. The projected series of operatic 
matinées is one of some interest, and certainly deserves 
the patronage of the public. 

The usual annual performance of ‘‘ Israel in Egypt” 
by the Royal Choral Society took place at the Albert Hall 
on Thursday, Jan. 16, under the direction of Sir Joseph 
Barnby. ‘The oratorio is one which admirably suits the 
powers and artistic capacity of this great chorus. Gifted 
with an endless resource of strength, it thundered out 
chorus after chorus without flinching or failing. Mr. 
Lloyd Chandos, Madame Henson, and Miss Butt success- 
fully interpreted the solo parts, Miss Butt being especially 
charming in her rendering of ‘* Thou shalt bring them in.” 

































BENSON’S 


“Special Make” 


LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER 
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Pamphlet Tost Free, 


Is NOW MADE with SECONDS DIAL 
and GOLD INNER CASE. 
Three - quarter plate LEVER Movement, Jewelled 
throughout, strong Keyless Action. Superior for Strength 
and Timekeeping to all other makes of Watches sold at 
the same price. In 18-ct. Gold Cases, Hunting, Half- 
Hunting, or Crystal Glass, Engraved, or Plain Polished, 
with Monogram Engraved Free, price £10; or in Silver 
Cases, £5. Sent Free and Safe at my Risk to all Parts of 
the World on receipt of Draft, Cash, or P.O.O. 
SELECTIONS SENT OM APPROVAL ON RECEIPT OF REFERENCES. 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET of every class of Water from 
£2 2s. to £500, Clocks, Chains, Jewellery, & Plate sent Post Free. 


J. w. BENSON, 


THE STEAM FACTORY, 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 
25, OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W. 








P-YEAR 
BOUQUET 


“Tn Leap Year they have power to choose, 
Yemen nocharter to refuse.""— Chaucer. 
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na MaY Be OBTAINED OF 
+, Perfumers & Druggists > 
everywhere. S 
> * 


2d Street 













CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


FIRE PROTECTION OF MANSIONS. 


MERRY VW EATHERS’ 


“LONDON BRIGADE” HAND - PUMP. 


Three-fourths of the fires in London in one year extin- 
ished by the “London Brigade” Hand-Pump (See 
Eaptain Shaw’s Report). 
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For Mansions, Public Buildings, Hotels, Theatres, Halls, 
Hospitals, Asylums, Mills, Factories, Shops, &c. | 

Price, complete, £5 §s., including extra Hose, Cover, 

Jet, &e. Packed in hamper and sent carriage paid. 
Write for List No. 610s. 
MERRYWEATHERS’, 
63, LONG ACRE, W.C., and GREENWICH, S.E., LONDON. 





In 6d. and 1 Gross Boxes. 








TO LADIES. 


All the most beautiful women use 


CREME SIMON. 


Mme. ADELINA PATTI says: “Have found it 
very good indeed.” 
For all irritations of the skin it is unequalled. 
CHAPS, REDNESS, ROUGHNESS disappear as 
if by magic. 


Paris: 13, Rue Grange Rateliere. 
4 LONDON: Mertens, G4, Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 
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OGDEN’S_u. 


“© Guinea-GoLp ” 


CIGARETTES 


are being extensively 


IMITATED. 
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DOES NOT 
CORRODE THE 


SKIN ; KEEPS 


IT SMOOTH 
and YELYETY. 









Sensitive Skins), Premier Vinolia Soap, 44. 


per Tablet. 


CREAM (for Itching, Eczema, Face Spots). 1/114, 1/9. 
POW DER (for Nursery, Redness, Roughness, etc.) 4/-, 4/9. 











EXQUISITE 


MODELS, 








Three Gold Medals. 


PERFECT FIT, CUARANTEED WEAR. 


Will not split in the Seams nor tear 
in the Fabric. 
and all the Fashionahie Colours an 
Shades in 
Coutil; also in the 
Woollen Cloth. 


i 
CAUTION.—Every Genwine Y & N Corset Is 
Stamped. | 


THE YeN 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSETS 





Made jin White, Black 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and | 
hew _ Sanitary 
411, 511, 6/11, 7/11 


er pair and upwards, 


BOILING WATER O 


Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters. 


BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


R MILK: 


I RESS SHIRTS. FORD’S EUREKA. 
Plain linen piqué and new corded linen. Price lists and self- 
measure free from FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, E.C. 





A{NGIDIUS. The Only Shirts that take the 
48.4 place of the ever-shrinking Coloured Flannel. Quite as 
warm. Softassilk. Will not tear or split or shrink, 108. 6d. each ; 
three for 3is.6d. Patterns and self-measure free. Sole Makers, 
R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London 


OEP SHIRTS RE-FRONTED, 
wrist and collar banded, fine linen, three for 6s.; superior, 
78. 6d.: extra, 98, Send three (not Jess), must be prepaid. Returned 
_ for use, carriage paid, RICHARD FORD & CO. 41, Poultry, 
ondon. 


FH OOPING 


ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


TU‘HE celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents,  W. 
EDWARDS and SON, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


COUGH. om 
CROUP. 
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al 
ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 
BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


The “ Lancet.""—*“ A convenient and valuable remedy 

Dr. Thorowgood.—“ Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma,due 
to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear 
to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper.” 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—* Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic afiection; it is the only remedy which gave mo per- 
manent relief.” 

2s. od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of ail Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.0. to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 
Manufacturers 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 'titGucon 


And at 170, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 











Childrev'’s i/3doz. HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’ 23 ww Ladies’ 29 doz. 
Gents’ 3 Gents’ 3 





 , 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
Ronixnson & Cieaven have a 


world-wide fame.”—The Queen, 
SAMPLES AND PRICE- 


T 
LISTS POST FREE, HANDKERCHIEFS. 


N.B.—All inquiries for Samplea and Letter Orders should be 
sent direct to Retfast as hitherto, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S 
WINDOW-BRACKET THERMOMETERS. 


Enabling the 
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Thermometers for Sitting and Bed-Rooms, 1s. 6d. each, 
Registering Minimum Thermometers, 3s, 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED Price-Lists Faek TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Scientific Instrument Makers to Her Majesty the Queen 
and British and Foreign Governments, 
388, HOLBORN VIADUCT, 
Bra xcurs—45, Cornhill, and 122, Regent Street, London, 
Photographic Studios—Crystal Palace, 


























‘ Chemists, Druggists, Perfumers, and Stores. 


Manufactory : 


S.S.ainobwuys 


Established 1839. 
176 « 177, STRAND, 





Sold throughout the Country. 


Savendev Watev 


LONDON. 





They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill] to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS. 


Of all Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers, 





BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold b; 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARK 
on the Right-Hand Corner of each Label. 
WHOLESALE OF R. HovenDEN & Sons, 
BERNERS 8T., W.,anp CITY RD., E.C., LONDON, 
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ICHMOND 
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CIGARETTES. 
UNEQUALLED 


FOR DELICACY AND 


Ki a? 


FLAVOR. 








OUNLOP 


Pneumatic 


Duntop Tyres 
HAVE BECOME 


UNIVERSAL FOR CYCLES; 
THEY POSSESS 
PA a MONE NRENIY cc 


EQUA! ADVANTAGES 


for Carriages 


Perfect ease. 








Absolute 
Noiselessness. 


Reduction of draught 
by one third. 


Can be fitted to 
present wheels. 


No trouble. 


Suitable for 
roughest roads. 


The Pneumatic Tyre Co., Ltd., 
14 Regent Street, S.W. 
(near Waterloo Place.) 


G.E. LEWIS’S RIFLES. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 
Trape Mark ReeisTeRep. 
HONOURS, PARIS, 1878: SYDNEY, 1879; MELBOURNE, 1880; 
CALCUTTA, 1884. 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY OR METFORD 
_ o RIFLING 














TRAJECTORY © GREAT T ACCURACY 
RIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 10 bores, 


1D guine eas; Double-lKarrel Express Rifles, Ot 
bores, from 12 guineas Single 3 from 8 guineas. 
G. E LEWIS'S Stock of Gun > Bien and Rev. silvers is the nongest 
3s for Catalogue of finished stuck. 
var cme and Rifles is sec: ~) to 


C.E. - LEWIS, siti MAKER, BIRMINCHAM. 


(Ee STABLISHED 1850.) 


‘ED.PINAUD | 


PARIS. 37, B¢ de Strasbourg. 
, lebrated Perfu 
ED.PINAUD'S cect ated eer vona 
IXORA BREONI AIDA — 


ED. PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


tonic; pres ents the hair from falling off, 


ED. PINAUD !XORA SOAP 


Sold by all F irst- class Perfumers. 


| 
| 
| 
Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN & SONS. 
| 31, Berners Street hit 1 ord Street), 1 ondon, W. 














J UNO ‘Cycles walt ‘BEST. 


RIGID. 
LIGHT. 


SWIFT. | 


New Season List of 

JUNO Cycles and 

Cycle Sundries now 

y, and sent Post 

wart 

a- 

chines shipped. to 

all parts. Roadsters, 
Racers 


CASH DIS & CARRIAGE PAID Racers, Ladies”. and 


politan Machinists’ Company, Ltd., 
75 & %6, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT. LONDON, Ec. 
N.B.~- Every JUNO guaranteed, 





THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use— 
Dec. 32, 1883, 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &e. 


ADAMS'S 
FURNITURE 
POLISH. MaNOFACTORY: av: VALLSY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 


DREW & SONS PICCADILLY, OTROUS 


INVENTORS AND SOLE MAKERS. 


PATENT “EN ROUTE” TEA BASKET 
Indispensable to all Travelling on the Continent. 


2-person size, as sketch, with Kettle Silver-Plated, £2 17s. 6d. 
2 - all Fittings Silver-Plated, £4 10s. 
” with Kettle Silver-Plated, £4 14s. 
” all Fittings Silver-Plated, £6 10s. 
N.B.—Either of these “ En Routes” fitted with Drews’ Patent 
Railway Attachment Lid and Fall Tray: 2-person size, 7s. 6d.; 
4-person size, 10s. 6d. extra to above prices. Packed free of 
charge on receipt of cheque. 


NOTE.—Purchasers are cautioned against cheap and inferior 
; “ ree gow 9 A genuine Tea-Baskets of DREWS* _— are 
fitted with their PATENT ADJUSTABLE SPIRIT-LAMP, and 

[AS SUPPLIED TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. | are stamped on lid. 


DREW & SONS sities.» “Ghes” | suit cases | wooo FIBRE TRUNKS 
In Use all over the Globe.| 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 





























Free from 
Mercury. 


ANTI BILIOUS 
Pil. 


| A RIDE TO KHIVA. 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R.H.G 


“Two pairs of boots hned with fur 
were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out- of-the-way p laces— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Fills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 
one which I have used on the natives 

4 of Central Africa with the greatest 
H . possible success. In fact, the marvel- 


FOR 
BILE, 


LIVER, 
HEADACHE, 
HEARTBURN, 
INDIGESTION, 
- ETC. 


} lous effects uced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 

i impervious to all native medicines when 
I administered to him five 


COCKLE’S: sta 


will never fade from my 

a friend of mune whee passed - acer Aoar 
the same district many months after - 

wards, informed me that my fame asa 
* medicine man * had not died out ° 











BLACK & WHITE PASTE, 
For Polishing & Renovating 
Patent Leather, Glace Kid, 
Harness, etc. 

Try it,and you will find it The Best. 





BRUSHING 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN: 
AND CHILDRENS 
BOOTS gSHOES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION;ALSO 


‘HARNESS « 


AWD ALL KINDS OF 


ER GOODS 


Nubian Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
Great Sarrron Hitt, Lonvon, E.C, 








POCKET 
~-- KODAK. 


A perfect camera on a small scale. 

Weighs only § ounces, 

Size of Picture, 14 x 2 inches. 

Loaded in daylight. 

One button does it—sets the shutter, 
and changes action from time to in- 
stantaneous. 

Made of aluminium, and covered with 
leather. 

Price, with 12 Exposures of Film, 


£1 Is. 


EASTMAN 


Photographic Materials 
Co. Limited, 


515-117 Oxford St., London, W. 
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